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CHAPTER I 

" A KINDER WEDDm' " 

A BBOAD-BBQOTED hat with a pair of 
twinHing eyes beneath it appeared at the 
open doorway, and a voice that gravely en- 
deavored to contradict the eyes announced: 

" Here 's an invitation for you, Mrs. 
Sterling." 

" An invitation I In this wilderness ? " 

Mrs. Sterling, a delicate, blue-eyed little 
woman, dropped the long ends of ribbon 
she was looping on a baby's sleeve, and 
looked up wonderingly. " From whom ? 
where ? " 

" Two young men sidled up to the fence a 
few minutes ago, while I was trying to culti- 
vate the virgin soil in our potato-patch, and 
each seemed so possessed by an insane desire 
to hide behind the other that Icouldii't help 
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looking at them. When they had satisfied 
themselves that their experiment was an im- 
possibility, and moreover that they had at- 
tracted my attention, they inquired if I 
might be the Parson." 

"WeU, you might be," admitted Mrs. 
Sterling, critically surveying the gardening 
costume from the flapping straw hat to the 
coarse overalls, "but you certainly don't 
look Kke it." 

" They accepted my word for it, however, 
without proof — no, not altogether, perhaps, 
for they said they * sorter s'posed I might 
be by the way I hoed.' My dear, did you 
ever observe anything clerical in my manner 
of hoeing?" 

" Excepting the long intervals between 
sixthly and seventhly in your strokes, and 
the reaching of rather slim conclusions," 
suggested Mrs. Sterling, 

" H'm ! " Mr. Sterling reflected and 
waived the point. *' They informed me that 
there was to be a * kinder weddin' out to our 
place,' and that they would like to have me 
'come an' do the job.' Then, when they 
were half across the road, and I was stum- 
bling back over the potato field, they turned 
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and shouted that they ' 'lowed the women 
folks would be mighty sot up to have Mis' 
Parson come too.' That was your invitation, 
madam ; it was cordial." 

"And charmingly unconventional. You 
must go, for there may be a fee ; but I shall 
not be feed, and you may carry my regrets," 
laughed the lady. " How your sister would 
enjoy going if she only were here ! " 

" Nelson ? Ye-s." 

The slow assent had a note of doubt in 
it. In the depths of his heart. Rev. John 
Sterling was not sure that the prospect of 
his sister's visit here and now was an un- 
mixed satisfaction to him. Nelson liked odd 
people and places as a study, but he had a 
feeling that his relation to these natives was, 
or ought to be, somewhat different from the 
mere curio-seeker's. Besides, Nelson would 
view them as his surroundings, and this only 
sister had anticipated great things for him, 
and a place which assuredly was not this one. 
It might have been that a lurking disappoint- 
ment in himself lay at the root of his fear 
that she had been disappointed in him, and 
that he should read it in her eyes. He was 
here only temporarily, because his health had 
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failed, and this wild hilly region had been 
selected as best suited to both physical and 
financial conditions. He reminded himself 
of this, and yet there was a vague disquiet in 
the retrospect of his three years of city work. 

His wife knew nothing of such doubts and 
questionings. Having given him the "ter- 
rible indorsement " of marrying him, she 
believed that his wisdom and ability were 
sufficient for any position, and it had not 
occurred to her that any one might doubt it. 

" Yes, Nelson would enjoy this," she re- 
peated very heartily. *' I do wish she were 
here to go with you, John." 

" Without an invitation ? " laughed John. 
"How can you think of such a breach of 
etiquette ! " 

Nevertheless he not only thought of it, 
but promptly carried the plan into effect the 
next day, when, crossing the railroad track, 
he came unexpectedly upon a brown-robed 
figure standing helplessly by the little box- 
like station. Bumbling along in a vehicle 
of decidedly rheumatic tendencies, he had 
failed to notice the sound of a passing train, 
and when, half an hour later, he reached the 
narrow iron track, he would have driven 
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abstractedly across it had he not been stopped 
by an eager cry : — 

" Oh, John ! " 

He stared at the brown vision blankly for 
a moment before he fully comprehended its 
identity, — a vision fair to look upon, with 
slender erect figure, gray eyes alight with 
sudden pleasure, and little rings of brown 
hair wind-tossed over a pretty forehead. 

'* Nelson Sterling ! How on earth " — 

*' Oh, I 'm so glad you are here ! " she in- 
terposed with a sigh of relief. " It seems 
to me I have waited hours at this miserable 
little place, and I began to fear my telegram 
hadn't reached you. I couldn't find any- 
thing in the shape of a conveyance. Why 
were you so late ? " 

" Late ? telegram I " repeated the bewil- 
dered listener. " Why, you poor little dupe 
of civilization, did you really try to send 
a dispatch to this outer edge of creation? 
The only wonder is you did not wait here 
for days instead of hours. You might have 
done so if kindly circumstances had not led 
me in this direction." 

" Or if there had been any possible place 
to stay in," added Nelson, with a decisive 
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little nod which seemed to say that she was 
not one to tamely wait for circumstances. 
" Well, what will you do with me ? " she 
questioned, when the situation had at length 
been explained. " It will not do to delay a 
wedding-party while you turn backward two 
or three miles to take me home ? " 

So, as the only alternative, — one in truth 
that she was not unwilling to accept, — it 
was decided that she should accompany her 
brother. 

" Only I am in traveling-dress, and scarcely 
presentable," she murmured in natural fem- 
inine protest. 

There was a mischievous light in the Rev- 
erend John's eyes as he surveyed her for a 
moment, but he vouchsafed no more com- 
forting assurance than that he fancied the 
people would not be critical. 

It was a wild, lonely road over which they 
traveled, passing, but few dwellings, and these 
of the poorer sort. Sometimes from an ele- 
vated point they caught a glimpse of what 
in the distance looked like comfortable farm- 
houses, but for the most part signs of human 
habitation were rare. Nature amply atoned 
for all such deficiencies, however, by the 
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beauty of the rugged hillsides, while the 
chattering of mountain streams and strange, 
sweet bird-calls broke the forest stillness. 
Another sound, not so harmonious, forced 
itself upon Nelson's notice in one of the 
pauses of conversation. 

" How this wagon does groan, John ! — or 
do you really call your equipage a wagon ? " 

" Its former owner recommended it as a 
* cross betwixt a kyart an' a kerridge, an' 
powerful light runnin'.' The latter quality 
may have existed only in his poetic imagina- 
i^ tion," answered Mr. Sterling with a doubtful 
glance at the wheels. " I have a suspicion 
that such must have been the case." 

The road that had been winding in and 
out through little valleys and over low hills 
now began a steeper ascent, and presently 
seemed but a shelf cut in the towering hill- 
side. On one hand rose the rugged wall, 
with patches of bare rock showing here and 
there between its hardy trees and clamber- 
ing vines, while on the other hand was a 
sharp descent to the stream that flowed far 
down in the ravine below. 

" The natives call this ascent the ' Back- 
bone,' " explained Mr. Sterling. 
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^^It makes the chills creep up mine to 
think what would happen if we met another 
vehicle," answered Nelson with a laugh that 
was a trifle nervous. 

No other traveler was in sight, but the 
road grew narrower still as it curved aroimd 
a rocky projection. Little rills from moun- 
tain springs trickling across it here and 
there had worn furrows in their course, and 
the varying color in Nelson's cheeks be- 
. trayed how anxiously she noted every im- 
evenness or tilting of the wheels. But she 
did not " belong to the screaming, fainting 
sisterhood," as she often proudly assured 
herself, and her only audible comment was 
one of pleasure when she saw that the 
perilous stretch of road was almost ended. 
It was just there, however, that, on the 
sidling ledge with its bed of moist leaves, 
the treacherous wheels slipped, and in a 
moment the outer ones were on the crum- 
bling edge of the declivity. A quick flash 
of the whip caused the startled horse to 
spring forward, and the wagon swayed so 
swiftly to the other side of the road that it 
struck against the bank. They were safe ; 
but an effort to drive forward speedily re- 
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vealed the fact that the sudden turns and 
violent wrenching had been too much for 
the rheumatic vehicle. 

"A broken bolt, I think," commented 
Mr. Sterling, when with constantly increas- 
ing jolting and groaning it had been dragged 
slowly forward to level groimd, and had 
come to a full halt. ^^ And a loosened 
tire," he added after he had alighted and 
made a closer scrutiny. " Now what are we 
to do?" 

Nelson pointed out a thin colimm of 
smoke arising at a little distance, and sug- 
gested that the clump of trees probably 
concealed a house. 

" If it were only a blacksmith-shop ! " 
said Mr. Sterling ruefully ; but he unfastened 
the horse from the stranded wagon, and led 
him in the direction in which Nelson was 
slowly advancing. A low log cabin, with 
rude chimney built outside, presently met 
their view. The door stood invitingly open, 
as doors of its class are sure to do except in 
the most bitter weather, and as the travel- 
ers reached the threshold, the only occupant 
of the place turned toward them with the 
customary "Howdy?" as calmly as if they 
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had been expected. She was an old woman, 
tall, thin, and wiry, with a wrinkled brown 
face, which reminded Nelson of the hickory- 
nut dolls of her childhood. The white hair, 
which contrasted so oddly with the dark 
face, had evidently been twisted up with the 
sole idea of disposing of it as expeditiously 
and entirely as possible, and was drawn 
into a tight knot at the back of the head. 
Only the sharp black eyes under the gray 
brows and a certain swiftness of movement 
refuted the story of age. Something was 
cooking in the wide, open fireplax^e, and a 
sinewy brown hand swung the kettle to a 
safe place upon the hearth while Mr. Ster- 
ling explained his mishap. 

" Bruk down ? Ye might 'a' done wuss 'n 
that ; it 's a pow'rful bad bit o' road. We 'ns 
don't travel it now. No, thar ain't no 
blacksmith 'romid yere — not nigher 'n 
Kodd's Comers. The boys might patch up 
yer wheels so 's ye could git on, I reckon, 
but they ain't yere ; aU skedaddled to the 
weddin'. They ain't wuth shucks when 
there 's any foolishness goin' on, an' thar 
giner ly is. 

The minister and his sister looked at 
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each other in dismay, and then the former 
laughed. 

" Our accident will disappoint others still 
more than ourselves, I fear, for we too were 
going to the wedding, and I am expected to 
do the marrying." 

" Ye be ? " The old woman bestowed a 
glance of awakened interest upon her visi- 
tors. " Then I 'low ye must be thajb new 
parson I 've heerd 'bout ? Well, ef one of 
yer kind was ever needed anywheres, it 's 
right round yere. I kin tell ye that. 
Sakes ! I dunno 's ye kin do any good 
though — dunno 's Nebycanneezur himself 
could. It 's a mighty bad place. Come 
in an' rest a bit." 

She placed chairs uncomfortably near the 
fire, and at the same time routed by foot 
and word two great dogs who were lying 
there. "Git out, Tige! Hist yer bones. 
Jowl ? Set, won't ye ? " 

The last sentence was addressed to her 
callers, but Mr. Sterling declined the invita- 
tion. He must keep his appointment if possi- 
ble* Could he obtain a wagon anywhere in 
the neighborhood ? Was there any convey- 
ance? 
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did the old woman want some help in put- 
ting her house in order ? 

"Dip, I mean," answered Mrs. Slocimi, 
seeing her perplexity. " I reckon you 'ns 
don't never dip ? " 

" Oh, — immerse ? " began Nelson faintly, 
with a glance at her brother to see whether 
he understood his denominational proclivities 
to be called in question. 

" Sakes, no ! I mean snuff," said Mrs. 
Slocimi, growing explicit in the presence of 
such ignorance. "Some calls it scrubbin' 
snuff, an' some calls it dippin' snuff, but 
it 's all one. Don't ? Well, some folks 
don't, but we 'ns is mos'ly ravenish fer it." 
And she deposited a ladle full of the brown 
dust, ladle and all, in her mouth. Then she 
vanished through a low doorway into an inner 
room. But the yoimg guest, who had expected 
to await a protracted toilet, was disappointed ; 
for she speedily reappeared, arrayed in a 
black shawl and slat bonnet, with a faded 
green calico skirt fastened over her dress 
for a riding-habit. Over her arm hung 
another limp skirt, which had lost through 
many washings all resemblance to its origi- 
nal color, and this she offered to Nelson. 
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" 'T ain't noways fancy, but I reckon it '11 
save yer gownd." 

Nelson gravely donned the garment, and 
as demurely mounted her steed ; but when 
the cavalcade was fully under way, with the 
slat bonnet and flapping green calico a 
trifle in advance, she flashed back a mis- 
chievous glance at the reverend brother on 
foot, and sang a couplet heard at a camp- 
meeting years before : — 

" If you get there before I do, 
Oh, tell 'em that I 'm coming too I ** 

The horse in front slackened its pace a 
little, the bonnet was pushed back from the 
white hair, and the dark eyes bent a search- 
ing but not imkindly glance upon the fair 
face opposite them. 

" I reckon them words don't mean much 
to ye, child? Thar's a pow'rful sight o' 
meanin' f er me, — words I says to kinf oiks 
up yon," and she pointed skyward with one 
ungloved hand. " ' I 'm comin' too,' sorter 
chirks me up. Sometimes 'pears like I 'd 
never git thar." 

The last sentence was soliloquy evidently, 
and ended in a sigh. Nelson stole a furtive 
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glance at her in the silence that followed, 
and recognized for a moment the common 
humanity — weary, burdened, aspiring, — 
that was quite distinct from all accidents of 
dress and surroundings. 

The two miles which Mrs. Slocum had 
mentioned as a trifling distance seemed 
rather long ones to the other members of 
the party, but they were traversed in safety. 
The number of horses, mules, and carts fas- 
tened to a straggling fence announced their 
destination, and indicated what the guide 
called "a pow'rful smart getherin'." It 
was evident that at least one of the new- 
comers had been eagerly expected, for, as 
they appeared some loungers near the fence 
raised a cry. 

" He 's comin' ! Tell Ar'minty the Parson 's 
conun ! 

Other voices nearer the door took up the 
call with variations. 

" Yere 's the Parson ! Tell Bill to yank 
hisself inter that bes' coat ! " 

The house, to Nelson's surprise, differed 
little from the one she had lately left, ex- 
cept that it was somewhat larger, its logs 
more weather-beaten, and its outside chim- 
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ney surmounted by a barrel. She had no 
leisure for observing externals, however, for 
she had scarcely dismounted before hospitSr 
ble hands hurried her horse away, and the 
throng of outsiders closed around her and 
her party and fairly crowded them into the 
house. A motley assemblage it was. There 
were men in their shirl^sleeves, men with 
pantaloons tucked into the tops of heavy 
boots, women in slat bonnets, girls with a 
wondrous display of gilt earrings, and not 
a few bar^fLd cha^n. In most cases 
there had been some attempt at gala attire, 
but the bride elect was easily distinguished 
by her stiffly starched pink gingham and 
narrow blue sash. She was in an inner 
room, sitting on the side of a bed which, ap- 
parently, was expected to serve as a divan 
for as many as chose to occupy it. A num- 
ber of the young friends of the bride were 
with her, and their nudges and remarks 
kept her in a constant titter which provoked 
periodic reproof from her mother. 

"Ef I was goin' to git merried, Ar'- 
minty, I 'd b'have an' git merried ; I 
woidd n't be so miser'ble triflin'." 

But the "triflin' " continued with una- 
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bated vigor, and reached its climax when a 
sound of steps in the unfinished loft above, 
followed by a pair of gigantic feet upon 
the ladder, announced the approach of the 
bridegroom, who had been putting the fin- 
ishing touches to his toilet. He had not 
been eminently successful, however, for when 
halfway down the ladder some part of the 
unfamiliar finery gave way, and with an 
explosive exclamation regarding a "busted 
button," he scuttled aloft once more amid 
the shouts of the onlookers. Araminta's 
friends began their delicate raillery again. 

" He 's skeered, Ar'minty, that 's what 's 
the matter of him ! He don't dast to come 
down ! " 

The poor girl's giggles and blushes and as- 
severations that she " did n't keer " aroused 
the solemn-faced matron to another protest 
that she would n't be " so redic'lous triflin'." 
Then she raised her voice in warning to the 
occupant of the dressing-room above : — 

" Be keerful 'bout trompin' on that thar 
short board, Bill.*' 

If her caution was heard, it was speedily 
forgotten in the exigencies of the occasion ; 
for after a brief interval, in which his heavy 
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tread could be heard as he moved to and 
fro, there was a sudden clatter of boards^ a 
shriek from the girk in the back room, and 
the groomt had descended without the aid of 
a ladder. Fortunately the short board had 
been directly over the bed, and the fall 
wrought no more serious results than a lit- 
tle additional confusion. After the luckless 
groom had been rescued from among the 
quilts and pillows, he annoimced himself 
ready for the business in hand. 

" Come on, Ar'minty ; 't ain't nothin' ter 
be skeered of," he observed encouragingly. 
And after much persuasion, some pushing, 
and a final admonition from her mother, — 
" Ef I was goin' ter git merried, I 'd git 
merried," — Araminta was induced to take 
her place, and the brief ceremony was con- 
cluded. 

Then the hilarity waxed high. Nelson, 
from the quiet comer where she had been 
first ensconced, watched proceedings with 
interest. Her few attempts at conversation 
had been, in truth, rather noticeably conde- 
scending, and she. had been for the most 
part left to herself, greatly to her own satis- 
faction. She was storing up items for f u- 
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ture rehearsal ; but the light in her eyes and 
the curve of her lips told her thoughts more 
plainly than she was aware. 

One at least read them. A frank, manly 
f a«e, browned by sun and wind, waa turned 
toward her with an expression half amused, 
half regretful. Its owner, Cade Barrow, had 
been watching her almost unconsciously. 

" With that look and that feeling back of 
it she will undo all the sermons her brother 
can preach in this region, if she makes no 
more mischief. I wish I dared tell her so ! " 
he thought. Possibly his desire was not so 
philanthropic as he imagined, for there was 
a fascination in the gracefid poise of the 
brown head, the droop of the long lashes, 
and the contour of cheek and throat that 
constantly drew his gaze back to them. His 
eyes presently attracted hers by some mys- 
terious magnetism, and involuntarily she 
flashed upon him a glance full of mirth at 
the scene before her, and received a keenly 
appreciative one in return. But this occu- 
lar telegraphy was resented the moment it 
was accomplished, and her face grew grave 
and cold. She had been " made 'quainted," 
in the phraseology of her hostess, with " Mr. 
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Barrow, the boss of that there new track 
what 's layin' up yere," — whatever that 
might mean, — but she had noticed that he 
made himself comfortably at home in this, 
to her, astonishing assembly ; that he greeted 
genially all who chanced to be near him ; 
and that his workmen familiarly called him 
by his first name. " Besides, he is merely 
one of these people, or why would he care 
to be here?" she reasoned, ignoring with 
lofty inconsistency the fact that she was 
there herself. 

So it happened that when, a little later, 
chance or his own inclination brought Mr. 
Barrow near her, Nelson was only frigidly 
courteous, and her replies were so exceed- 
ingly brief that she was speedily left to her 
own devices again. The defeated party re- 
tired in good order, however, — rather too 
calmly and easily for one of his class, Nel- 
son thought, — and her cheek flushed at the 
scarcely perceptible lifting of his eyebrows 
and a flitting smile which the dark mus- 
tache did not quite conceal. 

" He 's good, he is," said a timid voice at 
her side. 

Nelson turned quickly, but all haughtiness 
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vanished at sight of the speaker, a little 
hunchbacked girl with a pale face, shy and 
sweet, that drooped flower-like under the 
gaze it had attracted. Nelson could but 
smile down upon it and ask gently : — 

" Who is good ? " 

" The boss — him what talked to ye ; he 's 
mighty good to me." 

It was a strong argument in his favor. 
Nelson looked after the well-knit, square- 
shouldered figure disappearing in the crowd 
before she answered : — 

" I should think every one would be good 
to a little girl like you." 

"Ye-s." There was a doubtful note in 
the slow assent, a wistful questioning in her 
face, as if already life had held problems that 
perplexed her. "They don't be like him, 
though. He kerries me places, an' he won't 
let nobody tech me. I '11 be pow'rful sorry 
ef they gits him 'way from yere. He ain't 
skeered of liobody, not if they 've been 
a-drinkin'. Do you be skeered of drimk 
folks?" 

A shiver ran through the childish frame 
as if at some dread memory. What dark 
experience had her few years known ? Nel- 
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son wondered. She tried to suggest a less 
painful topic. 

" Why do you think Mr. Barrow will go 
away ? " 

" I dunno ; mebby he won't." The child 
hesitated, and lowered her voice as she 
added : " I 'low we 'ns don' want no railroad 
up yere. They says they 'U drive 'em out ; 
they fights his men, Slocums an' some of 
em. 

She looked about her uneasily, as if to see 
who might be within hearing, and concluded 
more hopefully : — 

" He don't be sheered." 

" But why don't the people want a rail- 
road?" asked Nelson. This wild and be- 
nighted comer of a great State seemed 
strange and pitiable enough, but that the 
people should really try to bar out civili- 
zation when it knocks at their doors was 
amazing. 

The little himchback's brown eyes were 
lifted with a quick, startled look, as if she 
feared some covert design might lurk behind 
the question, but a moment's scrutiny seemed 
to satisfy her, though her answer appeared 
to Nelson wholly irrelevant : — 
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" You 'ns don't be like we 'ns." 

But her eyes, as they lingeringly surveyed 
the fair faee and soft tasteful dress of the 
stranger betrayed an admiration so nearly 
worshipful that her words were scarcely no- 
ticed. Nelson smiled into the uplifted face, 
and said : — 

" You have n't told me your name." 

" Viney Crangel." 

" Nor where you live ? " pursued Nelson 
suggestively. 

"Up the run a piece — 'long of pap an' 
Dan. I ain't got no mother down yere. 
Granny Slocum says she 'lows I '11 hev her 
when I git to heaven. I reckon you'ns 
knows all about up yon ? " 

It seemed to the child, with her starved, 
beauty-loving soul, that the world from which 
Nelson came must surely be nearly akin 
to paradise, and a look of disappointment 
crossed her face as the young lady shook her 
head. 

" I fear I do not live so near to that coun- 
try as you think," said Nelson, with a sudden 
contrition bom of the thought of what life 
in her world had really been. " I think you 
and I must learn to know each other better. 
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Viney. Shall I come and see you some 
day?" 

She expected the dark eyes to brighten 
with pleasure, as they did for an instant, but 
then the child looked troubled. 

"I — I don't know fer siu'e. Some time 
— mebby," 

Fortunately a diversion was created by 
the announcement of the host : — 

" Dinner 's ready, gentlemen afid ladies ! 
Them as wants it had better come out inter 
the yard." 

There was an immediate rush, a deal of 
^ood-natured jostling and chaffing in the 
doorway, which, in their festive mood, quite 
convulsed Ar'niinty and her companions, and 
called from the mother a final reminder that 
" 't ain't fittin' for a merried woman to be 
so continu'l triflin','' and then the room was 
cleared, so that Nelson and her brother found 
themselves able to view the " hospitable 
board." It was literally a board, or rather 
boards, spread over an array of trestles in 
the yard, carefully propped to suit the ine- 
quality of the ground, and covered with 
muslin sheets. Whatever the table lacked 
in elegance, it held food in abundance, — 
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great pans of doughnuts, marvelous pies, 
" poun' cakes," breads, meats, and vegetables, 
numberless and nameless, all served at once. 
The guests, seated on long benches, chairs, 
upturned kegs, or anything that could be 
utilized as a seat, were cheerfully requested 
to " make a long arm " and help themselves. 

The careworn hostess had reserved a spe- 
cial place of honor for the minister and his 
sister at a comparatively secluded comer, 
and she pressed upon them all the viands of 
the table with a solemn hospitality so op- 
pressive that they were glad when the ordeal 
ended. Nelson's face expressed relief when 
Mrs. Slocum suggested setting out on their 
homeward journey. 

" Ye '11 hev to git home on hossback fer 
all I kin see," explained the old woman, 
" an' I '11 hev to go a good piece of the road 
with ye, bein' 's ye ain't 'quainted round 
yere. I reckon the Parson 'U hev to tromp 
it, 'less he kin raise a beast 'mongst some of 
these folks. He could go back with we 'ns 
same 's he come, an' take my hoss after I 
git home, but Jim 'lows he '11 hev to hev 
him to-night." 

" I can manage in some way if only you 
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Will take care of my sister," said the gentle- 
man in question. 

The young superintendent, who had over- 
heard the conversation, joined them. 

" At the most we can show Mr. Sterling 
another route, which will shorten the ten 
miles to six or seven," he said. " But 
probably he can ride a part of the way with 
some of the home-going people, and then be 
able to secure a horse for the rest of the 
distance." 

It seemed the best arrangement practi- 
cable, and Nelson acquiesced with a half- 
comical, half -commiserating glance bestowed 
upon her brother. Viney Crangel was wait- 
ing down by the fence, and lifted her dark 
eyes in shy farewell to her new acquaintance 
as she passed. But the childish face sud- 
denly paled as a swarthy young giant ap- 
proached the fence, and Nelson, looking 
back, caught his rough speech. 

^^ What ye gabbin' so much to strangers 
fur ? Ye '11 git into trouble yit, Viney 
CrangeL" 




CHAPTER n 

"NOT ON THE SQUAE' " 

If the minister's sister was glad to go, 
the company she left fully shared with her 
in the pleasure of the parting. Their only 
regret was that " the Parson " must remain. 
The host and hostess and a few of the elders 
had treated them with a respect so impres- 
sive as to be somewhat overpowering, while 
most of the younger ones had shown their 
deference by their awkward constraint when- 
ever they found themselves in close prox- 
imity to their unwonted guests. But it be- 
came evident, as the afternoon wore on, that 
there was a wilder element in the company, 
which could scarcely be held in check by any 
presence. 

Cade Barrow's eyes grew keenly watch- 
ful imder their smiling, and no movement 
of his men escaped him. He quickly in- 
tercepted a brawny young fellow who was 
slipping through the fence. 
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"None of that, Joe! If there are any 
jugs or kegs stowed away over there in the 
brush, you let them alone. 1 told you fel- 
lows before we came that you were to stay 
together and keep out of trouble. 1 'U have 
no drinking, mind ! " 

"Oh, I don't low to take nothin' — 
skursely. I 've sense 'nough f er that, I 
reckon," answered Joe, in visible embarrass- 
ment at having his purpose detected. " Big 
Nate and the hill gang hev got a little 
somethin', that 's aU. It riles 'em up if 
we 'ns acts like we 're tryin' to keep shet of 
em. 

" They will be ' riled ' anyway as soon as 
they have swallowed enough of that stuff, 
and we need cool heads on our side, or there 
will be trouble. You have sense enough 
when you are sober, Joe, and not a bit more 
than the worst of them when you have been 
drinking. I will not have it." 

The words were friendly argument, the 
tone was that of the master ; and though the 
man answered only by a " Sho, now. Cade ! " 
with the easy familiarity that had awakened 
Nelson's lofty surprise, he remained inside 
the fence. 
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Mr. Sterling had been near enough to 
overhear the low colloquy, and he was sud- 
denly enlightened in regard to various com- 
ings and goings,— a growing boisterousness 
on the part of some, and evident uneasiness 
on the part of a few. He had been wonder- 
ing, as he watched these people, what he 
could do for them, or whether indeed he could 
do anything. His work in life was to uplift 
men. Men, yes; but these? Theoretically 
he held that his message was for every human 
being; privately he doubted its being so 
far-reaching. He found himseM questioning 
what his last sermon on " Character-Build- 
ing " would mean to the great, rugged-faced, 
square-jawed fellow whom the others called 
" Big Nate," or to the " Jun " or « Lijer," 
who he was sure must be a trial to Granny 
Slocum's heart. His attention was drawn 
to these because they, with a few others, 
seemed to be assuming the management of 
the place and its festivities. 

" Thar mus' be some dancin'," they in- 
sisted ; and amid much talking and vocifer- 
ous directing an old violin was produced 
from somewhere, and a few couples took 
their places. The music was doubtful, and 
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the calling of figures rendered uncertain by 
a difference of opinion between Nate and 
the fiddler. Meanwhile some person or 
persons had been busy in another direction ; 
for when, in the pauses of the dance, a 
party sought the refreshment hidden in the 
brush, it was discovered that the jugs had 
been overturned and the fiery liquid spilled. 
The seekers returned full of rage. Dan 
Crangel cast vindictive looks upon the rail- 
road men as he passed them, and muttered 
more than one uncomplimentary epithet. 
Nate, who had already been drinking freely, 
strode up to the superintendent and glared 
at him fiercely. 

"Ef I knowed who played that mean 
trick ; ef I knowed fer sure " — 

His clenched fists completed the sentence, 
but Cade Barrow looked him calmly in the 
eye without a word either of acknowledg- 
ment or denial, and the host hastened to 
interfere. 

" Sho, now, Nate ! might 'a' been the 
hawgs fer aU we 'ns kin telL Anyways 
you'ns oughter not had no licker yere — 
that 's what." 

The last sentiment might have provoked 
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debate if not animosity, but the speaker 
prudently withdrew, and the malcontents 
somewhat sullenly resumed their dancing. 

The Rev. John Sterling decided that he 
had studied human nature, of the kind pre- 
sented, as long as he cared to in one day. 
He wondered what object a man like Mr. 
Barrow could have in staying, and did not 
in the least suspect that his own enforced 
delay had furnished one strong motive for 
the young superintendent's lingering. Two 
of the men in Cade Barrow's force were 
more or less remotely related to the bride, 
and were expected to be present as a matter 
of course, and they had brought an urgent 
invitation to the others. Not that " a bid,*' 
as it was called, was by any means a neces- 
sary preliminary to attendance; for a wed- 
ding, like a funeral or a "meetin'," was 
considered free to all who were sufficiently 
interested to come. 

Knowing the antagonism of some of the 
rougher residents to the new railroad, — a 
feeling that was constantly manifesting itself 
in quarrels between them and his men when 
they chanced to meet, — Mr. Barrow had 
deemed it wise to be of the party. He felt 
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the need of keeping a close watch upon 
certain persons in the neighborhood, and 
realized also the benefit of strengthening 
friendly relations with the quieter portion of 
the community. After he discovered that 
liquor had been brought to the groimd, he 
determined to see the minister provided with 
some means of conveyance, and safely on 
his homeward way before he took his own 
departure. Mr. Sterling was a stranger, 
and some of the brawlers, less sensible even 
than usual, might cause him annoyance. If 
there was any more subtle reason for Cade 
Barrow's sudden f eeUng of responsibility for 
one whom he had never seen until that day, 
he did not acknowledge it even to himself. 

The Sim was low in the west when the 
sociably inclined guests finally dispersed. 
Mr. Sterling had found a place in a farm 
wagon that woidd carry him "the heft of 
the way," as his hostess explained, and leave 
him near the camp of the railroad men, one 
of whom had offered to furnish a horse for 
the farther journey. As the wagon rattled 
down the country road, passing scattered 
groups on foot, the minister noticed admir- 
ingly the strong, well-knit form and easy. 
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swinging step of the railroad superintendent. 
Evidently a walk of a few miles more or less 
was nothing to him. Every movement told 
of vigorous manhood ; and watching him 
John Sterling sighed half enviously, and 
found the old vexed questions concerning 
his own three years of city work creeping 
into his thoughts again. Where had he 
missed the way ? He could not feel that he 
had done the best with either his mental or 
physical strength. 

As for Cade Barrow, as the wagon passed 
him he only observed a trifle uneasily that 
it was not one he would have chosen could 
he have had a choice in the matter, for, 
instead of a family party, it held only six or 
eight men, Dan Crangel and Big Nate among 
them. 

" And they have been drinking enough to 
be noisy and disagreeable," mused the young 
man. "However, it will give the preacher 
an opportunity to see the worst part of his 
parish to begin with." 

Then as the lumbering vehicle passed out 
of sight, leaving only a cloud of yellow dust 
to mark its passage, some events of the 
afternoon were recalled ; and finding only one 
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person within hearing, Cade Barrow tried to 
obtain an answer to a question he had more 
than once asked : — 

" What does lie at the bottom of all this 
fuss, Si? What's the objection to a rail- 
road up here? Two or three of the men 
that I talked with to-day owned that it 
would benefit their property." 

"Ya-as; 't ain't them that's 'bjectin'," 
answered Si slowly. 

"Well, the others, then, — Crangel and 
his set ? " pursued the questioner impatiently. 
"Won't it benefit their property, if they 
have any ? What is the trouble with them ? " 

"It — mightn't." Si hesitated, looked 
cautiously around him, and nervously hitched 
his one suspender. " I dunno ; an' ther' ain't 
no good in 'spicionin' too. much, nuther. 
What a feller don't find out, he '11 never be 
'bleeged to tell." 

Having composed this oracular utterance. 
Si immediately grew proud of it as being 
at once safe and profoundly suggestive. He 
smacked his lips and repeated : — 

" 'T ain't no good 'spicionin' too much." 

Nevertheless, the superintendent found 
certain suspicions of his own strengthened 
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by the unsatisfactory reply. A few montlis 
before, when with a party of surveyors he 
had first traveled through this region, he 
had wondered at the apathy of the natives 
regarding the proposed opening of a high- 
way to the outside world. He supposed 
they must be ignorant of the many advan- 
tages it would confer upon them. But since 
his return, with work on the road fairly 
begun, he had learned that the feeling was 
not indifference, but actual hostility. His 
camp in the woods was the advance guard 
of the new era. He had brought some men 
with him, engaged a few others in the 
neighborhood, and the sound of axes rang 
cheerily out in the old woods, as trees were 
felled and ties shaped. A part of the com- 
munity watched proceedings with a curios- 
ity not unkindly, and slowly admitted that 
the coming change might not be wholly for 
the worse. There were others whose igno- 
rant prejudices were kept alive by wild 
reports of the power and rapacity of rail- 
road companies and the evil that would 
come with the new road, — reports which 
for a time Barrow had been unable to trace 
to their source. But as he became better 
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acquainted with the character of the more 
determined opponents, and noted the class 
to which they belonged, he recalled vague 
stories which had reached him while in 
neighboring towns, of counterfeiting and 
other lawless pursuits said to be carried on 
"way back among the hiUs." He was 
beginning to connect these half-forgotten 
rumors with the people around him, and to 
suspect that this obstinate dislike to a rail- 
way had its root in a dread of being brought 
too closely under public scrutiny. 

The sunset glow touched the tops of the 
great trees, while the road lay in shadow 
save where an occasional opening in the 
wood let a broad golden bar fall across it. 
Si had dropped back a little to join the 
other men, and the superintendent walked 
on with no one to disturb his thoughts. If 
his conjectures were right, it was quite prob- 
able that his work could not proceed far 
without meeting stronger opposition than 
black looks and occasional brawls with his 
workmen. But a thought of the possibili- 
ties in store only brought a sudden flash to 
his eye, and made his step unconsciously 
firmer. 
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Meanwhile the wagon rattled on down 
the road, and its occupants speedily con- 
vinced the minister that they were not 
congenial company, Dan Crangel, black- 
browed and sullen, spoke surlily when at 
all, but Big Nate was argumentative. He 
had opinions on all subjects, and was bent 
upon convincing the rest of the world that 
they were the only views with " a shadder 
of sense to 'em." They varied somewhat 
from his own opinions when not under the 
influence of liquor, but that only made them 
more entertaining to several of his listeners, 
Mr. Sterling, tired of it all, turned his eyes 
and thoughts elsewhere. He sat in the 
back of the wagon, where he could look into 
the woods with their tangles of vines and 
undergrowth, and watched for the openings 
that now and then stretched away in long 
vistas toward the sunset sky. The golden 
openings seemed like the opportunities that 
appear here and there amid the tangles and 
shades of life. Did they grow more rare, 
less bright, as one journeyed on, like these 
pathways in the wood ? 

Dan Crangel, watching the quiet, averted 
face, felt a brutal hatred of it. The hands 
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that showed little acquaintance with toil, 
the neat dress, the whole air of gentleman- 
liness, angered him. All the stain and vile- 
ness of his own life looked blacker when 
brought into contrast with clean manhood. 
Not that he realized anything of the kind ; 
he felt only a blind rage, that made him 
clench his sinewy hands and mutter under 
his breath something about " the white- 
faced sneak." Presently he began to make 
sly suggestions to Nate, — warnings appar- 
ently uttered with the most peaceable inten- 
tions and in a low tone, that they might 
convey the needed caution, without attract- 
ing general attention. 

" Hush up there, Nate ! Ye f ergit thar 's 
a parson aboard. 'T ain't likely he 'U 'gree 
with ye on them p'ints." 

Nate's opinions grew instantly more posi- 
tive and his enunciation of them more vehe- 
ment. 

" I reckon he 's come up yere to root out 
them partic'lar notions. He 's dead set ag'in' 
'em, I 'low — nice soft f ellar like him ! Ye 'd 
oughter be keerful," urged Dan. 

It had the desired effect. Nate's fiery eye 
fastened upon the stranger, and his remarks 
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grew more heated, though all the while the 
unconscious object of them was gazing calmly 
into the wood. 

The moon was rising in the eastern sky 
before the sun had fairly dropped out of 
sight behind the opposite hills. The yellow 
glow slowly faded into a paler, silvery light, 
across which the great trees threw grotesque 
shadows. A sudden turn in the road brought 
the wagon to the point where Mr, Sterling 
was to await the raikoad party, and just there 
a fire of brush was sending up a shower of 
sparks by the roadside. But for that fire 
the one passenger would have been left and 
the others have gone on their way, but the 
fire with no one near it excited curiosity. 
The wagon halted for a minute or two, and 
the men finally clambered out and examined 
the ground. This was on the edge of a little 
ravine ; and it presently appeared that the 
blaze was the work of a boy who wanted its 
light while he went down to examine some 
traps he had set below. 

" Hold on a bit till we see if he 's ketched 
anything," proposed one of the men, yield- 
ing to the combined fascination of the fire 
and the trapping. 
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Mr. Sterling walked a little away from 
the others, and looked down into the gloom 
of the ravine. 

"He 'lows fer to git away from them 
p'luiin' argyments o' youm, Nate," said 
Crangel slyly. " He '11 hold up yer talk 
an' tell what a reprobatin' sinner ye air 'way 
oflE to some preachin', whar ye ain't round 
ter git a show at answerin'. I kin see what 
he 's plannin'." 

" Ef he 's got any 'bjection to make to 
my ways o' thinkin', he'U do it right yere," 
declared Nate ; and, infuriated by the sug- 
gestion, he stalked over to the silent figure 
by the ravine. 

"'Pears like ye don't like my talk, hey? 
Ye 'r' plannin' to hold my 'pinions up to 
ridycui;, air ye? an' my argyments?" 

John Sterling turned, discovered that he 
was the person addressed, and answered with 
a mingling of bewilderment and disgust : — 

" I do not know what you are talking of. 
I have n't heard anything about your opiQ- 
ions so far as I can remember, and I do not 
know what arguments you use." 

This, in the light of Crangel's insinua- 
tions, and after all the eloquence expended 
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by the road, seemed to the drugged bram a 
wanton insult. 

" Oh, ye don't, don't ye ? I '11 show ye 
the kind o' argyments I use ! " 

Nate's fist flew out with the words. It 
was far from being one of his heaviest " ar- 
gyments " even in that particular line, but 
it was entirely unexpected; and Sterling 
staggered under it, lost his footing, and the 
next moment was crashing down among the 
bushes of the ravine. Dan Crangel greeted 
the occurrence with a satisfied chuckle, but 
the others sprang forward with sundry ejao- 
ulatory criticisms, which were quickly re- 
pressed out of prudent regard for Nate's 
mood. 

The mood had suddenly changed, however. 
Half sobered by the unlooked-for effect of 
his blow, Nate stared as the prostrate man 
was slowly brought back to the camp-fire, 

"I — fellers, — I did n't go fer to take no 
unfa'r advantage," he stammered in half- 
apology. " I kinder don't know how it hap- 
pened." 

Cade Barrow had joined the group, and 
he turned with a lightning-like flash in his 
eyes. 
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" Unfair advantage ! You to strike such 
a man ! " The emphasis, the quick glance 
from the sinewy strength of the assailant to 
the slight frame of the victim, gave withering 
point to the words. 

To the astonishment of the by-standers, 
it was not resented. The speaker, indeed, 
gave no chance for reply, but turned at once 
to care for the injured man. The blow in 
itself would have wrought slight harm, but 
the fall had resulted in a broken leg, and 
there was a hurried consultation as to the 
best means of conveying him home. Dan 
Crangel, having accomplished his purpose,- 
had disappeared, and Nate, left to himself, 
lingered helplessly for a few minutes, and 
then slipped away with a sense of humilia- 
tion unequaled in all his experience. 

" I dunno how in this yere 'arth I come 
to be givin' a lick so off the squar','' he 
muttered. "Must 'a' been Crangel's prize 
whiskey made this chap look twicet as big 's 
he was, an' then he riled me a-sayin' — No, 
he did n't say nothin' fur 's I kin riccollect ! 
Dunno how I come to be slashin' round so 
— so " — adjectives failed, and he only 
ended lamely, " so redic'lous off the squar'." 
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To have discovered that he had been 
engaged in highway robbery would not so 
greatly have disturbed Big Nate, especially 
if the performance had been conducted with 
a show of bravery. He could have killed a 
man in an open brawl and have felt no com- 
punction. Each or all of the ten command- 
ments he could have broken with little 
qualm. But the unwritten laws of the back- 
woods' prize-ring were another matter. To 
have transgressed these — to have selected a 
foeman not " worthy of his steel," and then 
to have struck an unfair blow — touched his 
peculiar sense of honor and covered him with 
self-abasement. 

"Ain't no chance to never straighten it 
out, neither — such a thin, citified feller, 
an' a parson to boot ! He won't never want 
to fight it over ag'in, not if I give him any 
*mount o' odds on his side," he mused in 
disgust. " But I '11 hev to do somethin', 
't was so — so miser'ble off the squar'." 

Meanwhile the council at the fire had 
developed the fact that the boy with the 
traps had a horse near by, and that he would 
ride to Kodd's Comers for the doctor, who 
would probably reach Mr. Sterling's house 
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almost as soon as liis patient. Then the 
wagon was pressed into service, converted 
into as comfortable an ambulance as circum- 
stances would allow, and the homeward ride 
began. Cade Barrow watched the pale face 
anxiously. There was neither groan nor com- 
plaint ; only the involuntary contraction of 
the brows where the road was rough told of 
suffering. 

" I fear this is causing you great pain ? " 
he said. 

"I was wondering," was the reply, with 
a faint smile, " whether you have many dif- 
ferent sects in this region of coimtry, and 
whether they all have the same style of 
refuting heterodoxy? I never chanced to 
come across anything like it before." 

Then, as familiar landmarks told that he 
was nearing home, he spoke hurriedly : — 

"Won't you go forward and explain to 
my wife and sister? It will save them 
needless alarm. Don't send any one else, 
please." 

Cade Barrow had been alternately covet- 
ing and shrinkmg from this mission from 
the first moment of the accident, but the last 
half -whispered sentence settled the matter; 
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he left his plaee and hastened forward. 
As he neared the little home on the plateau, 
the light of its fire flashed out brightly, 
and framed by the open doorway was a 
pretty picture, — a simple, tasteful room, a 
cradle in the fire-glow, and a fair young 
mother bending above it. Then a slender 
girlish figure appeared in the doorway. Cade 
recognized that at once. It was to her that 
he must give his message ; and as she looked 
out listening into the night, he quietly spoke 
her name : — 

" Miss Sterling ! " 

An instant's scrutiny, a swift recognition, 
and then her paling cheek told her pre- 
science that he was a bearer of evil tidings, 
and forced him to brief and straightforward 
explanation. 

" Do not be alarmed; there is no other 
injury, I trust," he concluded. 

Low as his tone had been, a sentence had 
reached the lady by the fireside, and she 
sprang forward with a startled cry. Nelson's 
eyes searched the messenger's, to read if he 
were withholding any of the truth; then 
satisfied, she threw her arm reassuringly 
around her sister-in-law. 
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"Hush, Madeline! it is nothing so very 
dreadful. John has had a fall, and has 
broken his leg. He will be home in a few 
minutes." 

The steady voice and matter-of-fact state- 
ment, so straogely at variance with her white 
fa«e and trembling hands, said much for her 
self-control, 

" She may not be so unfit for the life out 
here after all," decided Mr. Barrow, as he 
turned to meet the soimd of approaching 
wheels, and render what aid might be re- 
quired. 



CHAPTER III 

BY WAY OF REPARATION 

Granny Slocum's face was scarcely visi- 
ble in the depths of her slat bonnet, as she 
busied herself about the fire. Jim, who was 
finishing his breakfast, watched the move- 
ments of that bonnet uneasily. Whenever 
Granny retired so completely into its recesses 
it was a sign of deep dejection of spirit, and 
Jim felt imcomfortably certain that his own 
narration of the previous day's events had 
caused the mood. 

"This yere pone's mighty good eatin'," 
he remarked, with an artful thought that 
praise of her cookery might banish the 
clouds. 

But the compliment elicited no reply. 

"Anyways that kind don't b'long out 
yere»" said Jim, aggrieved by the silence, 
and returning to the first topic. " Dan 
Crangel 's s'picious they jest come to spy out 
what all we 'ns are doin'." 
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" An' what air we 'ns doin' that we 're 
'feard to hev spied out ? Tell me that, Jim 
Slocum." 

There was a sudden backward movement 
of the bonnet, and the dark eyes glowed 
under the gray brows with an intense ques- 
tioning, before which Jim's fell suddenly. 

"I ain't sayin' there 's nothin'; but we 'ns 
don't want no sich citified sneaks round 
yere, that 's all ! Ye need n't look at me 
that Brway, Granny ; I ain't been doin' no- 
thin' to 'em." 

" Ye ain't no call to be 'long of Grange] 
an' his gang. Ef they 're so 'feard of folks 
watchin' 'em, I reckon it 's cause they 're 
doin' what needs watchin', an' I 'low to find 
out what 't is, Jim Slocum." 

There was a tone of determination in the 
last sentence that startled Jim. He glanced 
quickly around the cabin to make sure that 
no one was within hearing, and answered 
with a sharper tone, that was bom of sohci- 
tude. 

" Hush up. Granny! Ye need n't let on 
to be knowin' to things ye ain't. Crangel's 
doin's don't hurt ye none, an' we 'ns ain't 
got no call to mistrust 'em." 
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lie ended the conversation by pushing 
back from the table and abruptly leaving 
the cabin. 

" She don't know nothin' what she 's 
talkin' 'bout," he muttered imeasily. " It 's 
jest like women folks to be al'ays 'spicionin' 
an' conceitin' — that 's all." 

As he walked away down the mountain 
road Granny came to the door and looked 
after him. Her eyes had lost their fire, and 
there was in them a wistful tenderness very 
near to tears, 

" How long, O Lord, how long ? " she 
whispered, with her gray head leaning 
against the door-frame, " Prayin', prayin' 
day an' night all these years, an' their feet 
strayin' further 'n' further away all the 
time. Ain't there no salvation fer we 'ns ? 
No, no, blessed Lord ! I ain't meanin' 
that ! Ye know I don't fergit who took my 
feet out 'n the miry clay, but oh, I want 
these children. They lay on my heart so 
heavy it 's like to break ; but I can't do no- 
thin' — nothin' on'y pray. I thought the 
new parson might reach 'em, an' help some 
of the poor folks 'round yere, fer all he 
did n't look 's if he could ; but now he 's laid 
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up 'count o' their drinkin' an' fightin', an' 
Satan 'U hev his own way wors' 'n ever." 

Half in prayer, half in soliloquy, the 
heavy heart poured out its burden ; and then 
Granny turned to her simple household 
duties, — simple but not light, for if she 
prayed day and night for these rough, stal- 
wart grandsons, who were all that were left 
of her family, she worked for them also. 

Jim sauntered down the road aimlessly. 
His first purpose had been only to escape 
from Granny's pointed questions and grieved 
aspect. He had not been of the party with 
Mr. Sterling the day before ; but the highly 
embellished account received from Dan 
Crangel of " that rigged-up city loon as 
'lowed he could sass Big Nate, an' then went 
keelin' down the bank with the sanctuary 
all knocked out of him," seemed to Jim 
irresistibly funny, and he had chuckled over 
it incessantly until he saw how Granny 
viewed the matter. He acknowledged to 
himself that " when Granny looks that way 
it makes a fellar feel like he was trompiri' 
on to somethin' belongin' to her ; " but he re- 
sented the feeling, and, as a means of restor- 
ing his keen appreciation of Dan Crangel's 
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great joke, it occurred to him to see Big 
Nate and obtain fuller particulars. 

He left the road, and followed a steeper 
winding path to where a clear mountain 
stream went leaping down into the valley. 
On the farther bank, clinging like a lichen 
to the shelving rock that rose above it, was 
Nate's tiny cabin. It was so small, and its 
greenish gi'ay logs, colored only by storm 
and sun, blended so perfectly with the tints 
of nature around it, that it would scarcely 
have been noticed by a passer-by but for 
the smoke from its rude chimney. A fire 
Nate considered " heartsome," and his un- 
even hearth was seldom without a blaze to 
brighten it, even though door and windows 
were opened wide. There was no will but 
his own to consult in that or anv other 
household matter ; for Nate lived alone, and 
the low room, with its few pieces of home- 
made furniture, its little work-bench in one 
corner, and its walls covered with drying 
skins, fishing-tackle, rifle, traps and snares 
innumerable, told that no feminine hand had 
anything to do with its arranging. The only 
creature that shared the place with its mas- 
ter was a great yellow dog, old and some- 
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wliat decrepit now, but bearing the scars of 
many battles. 

" I reckon he 's took that dog an' gone ar 
huntin' or somewheres, mos' likely," mused 
Jim, struck by the silence as he drew near. 

But the door was open, and a closer view 
revealed Nate sitting before his fire in an 
unusual fit of meditation. His face, as he 
turned it in answer to Jim's "Hello," did 
not express imqualified welcome; and his 
" H' are ye ? " was so noticeably lacking in 
animation that his visitor forgot to answer 
it. His look and manner were so dispirited 
that Jim stared wonderingly, and finally 
ventured an inquiry. 

« Sick ? " 

" Naraw I What 'd I be sick fer ? " 

Jim's eyes roving around the room caught 
at another suggestion. 

" Had bad luck huntin' las' night — 'er 
fishin' ? " 

" Did n't hev no kinder luck, ca'se I 
did n't go huntin' er fishin'. Ye know yer- 
self that I was to the weddin', Jim Slocum." 

Nate prefaced the wedding with descrip- 
tive adjectives which, if they were to be un- 
derstood literally, augured ill for the future 
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of the newly-wedded pair. Jim did not so 
understand them, but he could not fathom 
Nate's pecidiar mood. In the hope of chang- 
ing it, as well as for his own gratification, he 
seized upon the opportunity to introduce the 
subject he had come to discuss. 

" Yes. I heard 'bout ye goin' home from 
there, too. Dan Crangel he reckoned that 
Parson wouldn't want to stay round yere 
long." 

Nate's face did show a sudden interest. 

"Ye seen that feller, didn't ye?" he 
questioned. " Sorter big an' tough-lookin', 
ain't that what ye 'd call him ? " 

" Him ? " Jim stared again. " I 'd call 
him powerful weak-lookin'. Tall 'nough, 
but pale like he 'd growd up in a sullar." 

"Eh?" Nate's countenance fell. "Well, 
he was al'ays a-naggin' in his talk, wa'n't 
he? an' arsettin' hisself up to be somebody 
pertic'lar, an' a-trompin' down other folks' 
'pinions till he jes' had ter be lit down on to ? 
Ye riccollec' thet way, don't ye ? " 

Jim's pale eyes grew rounder still. 

"I disremember hearin' him say much. 
We 'ns did n't hang round arlis'enin' to him 
the heft o' the day, not to speak on ; any- 
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ways he did n't say nothin' on'y kinder soft- 
like when I was there." 

" Did n't Crangel let on to ye how he 
sassed me, an' said my argyments weren't 
worth shucks — er some pious talk that 
mounted to that ? Did n't he say as how he 
dared me, an' was a-ridicidin' my 'pinions, er 
I wouldn't 'a' teehed him?" interrogated 
Nate angrily. 

In his excitement he laid his hand on 
Jim's shoulder, as if he felt inclined to shake 
the desired answer out of him. Jim shrank 
back. In his own mind he was fast coming 
to the conclusion that something had un- 
settled Nate's brain; and if it was unsafe 
to oppose Big Nate when sane, what would 
he be as a madman? He tried to frame 
a reply that would be most satisfactory, but 
he labored under the great disadvantage of 
not knowing what was expected of him. 

" Oh, he said ye was n't one to take no 
foolishness. All we 'ns knows that. An' 
the parson he did n't dast to say nothin', 
'case ye knocked him so quick he did n't 
hev no chance " — 

" Ugh ! " It was an indescribable ejac- 
ulation of disgust and dismay, and Nate 
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pushed his visitor from him, and turned his 
back upon him. Jim was glad to escape. 
He left the cabin without pausing for any 
ceremony of farewell, and muttered to him- 
self as he hurried along the path : — 

" Nate must 'a' been took pow'rful weak 
in his senses all to wonst. He's plumb 
gone crazy ? " 

As for Nate, he sat with gloomy brow, and 
glared into the fire for an hour or more, 
scarcely moving. Then he arose, and with 
hat pulled low over his eyes, started out in 
search of Dan Crangel. 

" An' I '11 hev the p'inted black an' white 
truth out 'n him if I hev to chop 'im up to 
git it," he resolved savagely. 

Dan was not hard to find. He was, in- 
deed, one of those ubiquitous persons whom 
it is harder not to find. Wherever any- 
thing was going on, wherever a group of 
people were talking, Dan Crangel was sure 
to be. He appeared to have no employ- 
ment that prevented his coming and going 
at pleasure. The bit of groimd around the 
home owed what scant cultivation it received 
to his father and to Viney, and the few.hens, 
pigs, and cow that he denominated '' stawk '* 
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were dependent on the same care. A little 
horse-trading, a good deal of lounging about 
at Kodd's Comers, and an occasional trip 
farther away, taken for no ostensible reason, 
left Dan, as he explained, " no time f er takin' 
keer o' gardin' truck an' sich fool things." 

Nate discovered him sitting upon a fence 
in the sun. He was alone, and was appar- 
ently engaged in scrutinizing some small 
bright object that glittered in his hand, but 
which he thrust into his pocket as Nate 
approached. Dan was much shrewder than 
Jim Slocum, and with a keener insight into 
human nature. He imderstood the drift of 
Nate's questioning very speedily, and de- 
rived not a little amusement from the un- 
easiness it disclosed. He had been de- 
lighted at his success in getting the hated 
stranger into trouble yesterday, but to make 
the memory of the affair gall and worm- 
wood to Nate to-day would be nearly an 
equal satisfaction. 

"Big feller, — that parson?" he replied 
innocently. "Why, Nate, 'pears like you 
must 'a' been a-drinkin' more 'n ye 'd orter 
to conceit a thing like that I Little spin- 
dlin' chap like him ! " 
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" What made him so redic'lous sassy then, 
Uke nobody had n't no right to a 'pinion on 
this yere airth but him ? " demanded Nate. 
" What 'd he talk 'bout my argyments bein' 
ijiotic fer, an' keep a-naggin' an' darin' till 
I jes' could n't keep my hands off 'n him ? 
Ye must 'member that, don't ye, Dan ? " 

The last sentence was so intense in its 
anxiety for some memory of the sort that 
Dan could have laughed outright. He 
gravely shook his head, however. 

" I 'm s'prised at ye, Nate ; it must 'a' been 
the whiskey. He was that p'lite an' peace- 
able he would n't 'a' fit with a mouse. An' 
rispic'f ul to ye ! — he was oncommon that 
way." 

" Then what 'd ye git me argoin' fer, Dan 
Crangel ? " Nate asked wrathfully, striving 
to clear his own hazy recollection of what 
had angered him. " What 'd ye keep a- 
houndin' me on fer, an' tellin' me all them 
things ? " 

" Me ? " Dan's tone was that of amazed 
and indignant innocence. " An' me all the 
time tryin' to hold ye back, an' git some 
sense inter ye. Did n't I tell ye ter be keer- 
ful an' not hurt his feelin's, an' 'mind ye 
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that he was a parson an' would n't say no- 
thin' back to ye ? " 

Dimly Nate remembered that something 
of the kind had been said. He could not 
understand why it had sounded so differ- 
ently the night before. 

" I reckon I did more 'n any other feller 
to keep things argoin'," pursued Dan with 
one touch of truthfulness ; " but ye jes' took 
the bit in yer teeth, an' would n't be peaci- 
fied with nothin' but a scrimmage. But ef 
yer goin' ter blame it outer me, I 'low ter 
tell yer what all we 'ns thinks, — 't were a 
dirty, cowardly lick, like lightin' down on to 
a body what was n't 'spectin' it." 

Dan had prudently descended upon the 
other side of the fence before making this 
last statement, but he had rightly estimated 
the crushed condition in which it would 
leave Nate. The great fists clenched for an 
instant, and were half raised involuntarily, 
but the spirit had gone out of the giant, and 
Dan walked away unhindered. 

Across a road, across a field, and into the 
brush beyond, Nate plunged with his old hat 
drawn still lower over his eyes than when he 
came. Dan looked after him with silent deri- 
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sive laughter, but the retreatmg figure never 
paused or turned ; only when the yellow dog 
overtook him and rubbed a wet nose against 
his hand, Nate looked down at the ugly, 
faithful creature and muttered : — 

"Ef ye want ter go back on me, old 
feller, this yere's the time. I'm 'feard 
we 'ns '11 hev ter own up to givin' a pow'rful 
dirty lick, Bimkum — clean off the squar'." 

Bunkum wagged his stump of a tail as if 
mutely acquiescing in his master's view of 
the case, and with something between a 
groan and an imprecation Nate bolted into 
his cabin, and for once the hospitably open 
door was closed. 

No one saw him again that day ; but the 
next afternoon a singularly subdued appari- 
tion of the backwoods giant, with the dog 
following dejectedly at his heels, appeared at 
Mr. Sterling's house and inquired for " the 
Parson." Little Mrs. Sterling was not a 
particularly brave woman, but if she had 
known who her visitor was, she would have 
resisted his entrance at all hazards. She did 
not know, and she led Nate to the minister's 
side with secret satisfaction. 

"John always enjoys these queer speci- 
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mens, and perhaps this one will cheer him 
up," she thought. 

All listlessness certainly vanished from 
the invalid's face as his eyes fell upon his 
caller. Had the fellow come to complete his 
work, or what had brought him? Nate pro- 
ceeded at once to his errand. 

" Parson, this yere thing 's got ter be 
fixed up some way. I can't stand it." 

Mr. Sterling looked down at the stiff 
member in splints. 

" The doctor has fixed it up as well as he 
can, and I have got to stand it," he said. 

" Yes, 't ain't that ; I know mighty well I 
can't do nothin' 'bout that. It 's the doin' 
it. I don't know how I ever come to strike 
a lick so — so " — Nate hurriedly cast about 
for a word that might be expressive and 
not offensive to clerical ears — "so dum 
— dumfoundered off'n the squar', I jes' 
don't." 

The Reverend John's eyes flashed, and 
the explanation he offered was forcible and 
direct. 

" I do ; you had been drinking until you 
were a brute instead of a man." 

" I reckon that must 'a' been how 't was," 
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acknowledged Nate, with a meekness that 
would have astonished any of his acquaint- 
ances. " What I 'm tryin' to git down to 
now is what I kin do 'bout it. Wish 't I 
could ravel it out like Granny Slocum does 
with a bad place in her knittin'." 

" A man can't ravel out his yesterdays." 
The minister paused a moment. There was 
something in that thought which touched 
himself so nearly that unconsciously he took 
a kinder tone to the man beside him. " The 
only thing you can do now is to let the stuff 
alone, and try to make a man of yourself — 
if you can." 

Nate did not notice the doubtful clause ; 
he gave little heed to the remark as a whole. 
He was not in search of reformation, nor 
was he struggling with any sense of past 
misdeeds except one. He simply wished to 
clear his fighting record of a stain ; to sat- 
isfy his own rude sense of honor by straight- 
ening a blow that was " off the squar'." He 
slowly put into words the conclusion at which 
he had arrived during his long meditation on 
the subject. 

" Ef a feller gits laid up by a fa'r, squar' 
lick, what b'longs to him honest, why, he 's 
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on'y misfortinit. But if somebody lights 
on to him onexpected, when he hain't done 
nothin' to raise no row, an' he gits used up 
so 's he can't be tendin' to his work, why, 
then, t' other feller, he 's ter blame fer it." 

"Undoubtedly. But that doesn't seem 
to help the matter any," 

^' Then I look at it this yere way," pur- 
sued Nate, stretching out one homy pahn, 
and impressively laying the brown index 
finger of the other hand upon it. " The 
neardest way to fixin' it squar' is fer the 
feller what's ter blame to do the work of 
the feller what 's laid up. D' ye see ? " 

" How can you do my work ? " queried 
the Reverend John, with a twinkle of appre- 
ciation in his eyes. 

" Ef there was anything whatsomever, 
like haulin' wood ? " said Nate suggestively ; 
" or the gardin', say." 

The minister shook his head. 

"The garden work doesn't amount to 
much, and we are not needing wood. The 
work I ought to be doing is among the 
people here." 

"Preachin'?" Nate groaned. "That's 
what I was afeard on I That 's what kept 
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me a-slinkin' back all day yisterday. 'Ef 
it 's preachin',' says I to Bunkum, ' how '11 1 
do it ? ' But ef I hev got ter, I hev. I 'm 
boimd to make it squar' someways ! " 

" Do you mean that you will preach for 
me?" 

The mingled incredidiiy and consterna- 
tion of the questioner was quite lost upon 
Nate. He was busily pondering possibili- 
ties. 

" I '11 hev ter. It 'U be a tough job, but 
ther ain't nary other way o' squarin' things. 
I reckon I kin riccollec' some things I heerd 
when I was a little chap, an' then I 've 
heerd the camp-meetin' fellers — Oh, yes, 
I 've heerd a pow'rful lot o' preachin', more 
or less. An' then ther's the Bible all of 
'em ties to. Likely ye could len' me the 
loan o' one o' them yere, Parson ? " 

Mr. Sterling silently reached the desired 
volume from a table near, and placed it in 
Nate's hand. 

The new theologue slowly turned the 
leaves, his face brightening as his way 
seemed to grow clearer. 

" Yes, this yere 's the kind. I '11 lay low 
an' dive inter it a bit, an' then I '11 go f er 
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'em — hev a meetin', ye know. An' they 'U 
come, an' I '11 make 'em listen, too, ye can 
jest bet on that! That 's whar I '11 be ahead 
on ye, Parson, they won't dast not to. 
Good-by. I 'm 'bleeged to ye." 

He gathered himself up and passed through 
the door, and the yellow dog placidly followed 
him. 

" What on earth does it mean, John ? " 
asked Mrs. Sterling, when the shadow had 
vanished from the rustic porch. 

" It means, so nearly as I can understand," 
answered the minister slowly, " that I am to 
have what I never could afford before, — a 
curate," 

"Do you think he will really do it? O 
John, that man, — you ought not to have let 
him!" 

But Mr. Sterling greatly doubted whether 
he could hinder him if he tried ; and as he 
lay there thoughtfully watching the twilight 
gray steal down the rugged slopes, he was 
not sure that he wished to do it if he could. 



CHAPTER IV 

BERRIES AND NAPOLEON 

Nelson Sterling, with cheeks flushed 
and hair wind-tossed from a long ride, drew 
rein on her horse and surveyed somewhat 
doubtfully a cabin built close against the 
frowning hillside. She had taken many 
horseback rides over the rugged roads since 
that first one with Granny Slocum, and had 
grown more familiar with the country than 
she might have been but for the accident 
that had laid her brother aside. There were 
many commissions that she could execute for 
him, and the pleasure of relieving his anxiety, 
together with her own fondness for activity 
and the open air, had furnished occasion for 
many long rides. Solitary ones they were 
for the most part, for the sister-in-law was 
no horsewoman, even if she could have been 
lured from the side of her invalid ; but soli- 
tude was not without attractions to Nelson. 

To-day she had started out in search of 
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little Viney Crangel. The child's sweet face 
and crippled form had. awakened both inter- 
est and pity, while some things she had said 
excited curiosity regarding her surroimdings. 
It is quite possible also, that the little one's 
undisguised admiration for Miss Nelson had 
borne its part in impressing her upon the 
lady's memory. In truth. Nelson Sterling 
was accustomed to admiration, and had fallen 
into a habit of arriving at her judgments of 
herself and her belongings by the circuitous 
route of other people's opinions. Usually 
the result was a very comfortable one, but 
there were times when her truer self awoke 
to a passionate protest against receiving 
everything from the outside, — doing things 
simply because she was expected to do them, 
and holding things valuable or valueless ac- 
cording to the estimate her world placed 
upon them. 

This had been one of the restless days, 
when she could settle quietly to no employ- 
ment. It might have been only the steady 
sighing of the wind through the trees, 
and the monotonous sound of the mountain 
stream, as she assured both herself and Mad- 
eline ; or it might have been that the mood 
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was due in part to a letter which came that 
morning. The irregular mails dropped at 
the little station were sent forward by what- 
ever carrier chanced that way. Mr. Barrow 
had been over in the morning, and brought 
letters and papers for the Sterling house- 
hold, as he often did. Nelson did not know 
why that one letter with the well-known 
postmark should seem particularly unwelcome 
when Cade Barrow handed it to her, but she 
thrust it hastily into her pocket. 

"I wish they would stop coming for a 
while," she soliloquized petulantly when, his 
brief visit to her brother over, the messen- 
ger had ridden away again. She held the 
envelope unopened while she watched the 
horse and his rider out of sight. Then awak- 
ening to the significance of the wish she had 
just uttered, she added, half penitently, an 
explanatory note : " At least, I want more 
time to think ; I don't want to be hurried." 

Yet she was not free from responsibihty 
in the matter of these messages, as she knew 
full well, and haste was the last thought 
likely to occur to any one in connection with 
the discreet and decorous author of that 
epistle. Every sentence was deliberately 
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chosen and carefully worded. The whole 
tone was that of friendship warmed to exactly 
the temperature proper imder the circimi- 
stances, and Nelson imderstood perfectly the 
trend of it all, and had not been sure that 
she cared to change it. Sometimes she had 
been almost sure that she did not. The 
atmosphere about us has much to do with 
shaping all outlines that appear to our vision, 
and the atmosphere in which Nelson moved 
had presented this elderly, wealthy, and emi- 
nently respectable suitor in a very desirable 
light; not so much as an individual, — it 
was a peculiarity of Colonel Presly's that 
there was no marked individuality to think 
of, — but as ofifering a high and influential 
position. Nelson had thought of the advan- 
tages of this position, and its power for use- 
fulness. She really believed that last to be 
its chief attraction for her, and it did not 
se^m to matter greatly that she had no deep 
affection for the gentleman himself, since he 
would not have known what to do with such 
a possession had it been bestowed upon him. 
She este^hed him. She had only to let 
matters take their course. 

But there were other times, especially here 
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where nature held sway, when she recoiled 
from the thought of such a consummation. 
She was not ready to decide, and she tried 
to banish all memory of it in the errand on 
which she was going. She had been directed 
to the Crangel abode, but the instructions 
given were not so explicit as to save her from 
all uncertainty, and her doubts were only set 
at rest by a glimpse of Viney herself through 
the open doorway. The child did not see 
her until Nelson had dismounted and walked 
to the door. She started at the light rap. 

" Viney, little girl, I have found you at 
last I " 

The child's face flushed, then paled. She 
stared at her visitor with wide open eyes for 
a moment, then cast a swift, anxious glance 
over her shoulder at the interior of the cabin. 
Surprised she certainly was, but even Nel- 
son, who had felt sure of a welcome, could 
not mistake her look for one of pleasure. 
Perhaps her solitary life had made her so 
shy that the sudden coming of a stranger 
really frightened her. It was the only ex- 
planation that occurred to the visitor, and 
she laughed reassuringly. 

" Why, surely, you have n't forgotten me 
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already ? Did my coming so unexpectedly 
startle you?" 

The quick light in the brown eyes, and 
then- sweet, shy uplifting answered before 
the words. 

" Oh, no, ma'am ; I 'd never forget you. 
But — I" — 

She hesitated. 

" And I did not forget you," smiled Nel- 
son. " You know I told you that I would 
come some time." She still stood on the low 
step, and her young hostess seemed too much 
embarrassed to invite her to enter. "Are 
you not going to ask me to come in and rest 
for a little while ? " 

" Oh, yes I " Viney drew back as if to ad- 
mit her, then suddenly barred the doorway 
again. "Mebby — I reckon it's nicer out 
under the trees, an' there 's a seat there. I 
— some of 'em might come in." 

The last words were only whispered, and 
she hurriedly led the way to a rude seat un- 
der a gnarled old tree at some distance from 
the cabin. Nelson followed her wonder- 
ingly. She had neither seen nor heard any 
one else about the place, but the fear in the 
childish face was evident, and there was a 
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fluttering sigh of relief when they had safely 
reached the refuge under the tree. 

" What is the matter, Viney ? " Nelson 
asked, annoyed and puzzled by her reception. 
" Don't your father and brother like to have 
any one come to see you? " 

The large eyes flashed a swift, startled 
look into hers, then drooped again, but the 
question remained imanswered. 

" Pap ain't home. He won't let nobody 
hurt me much," Viney said after a moment's 
silence, as if she felt that some explanation 
must be given. " Leastways, he won't ef he 
ain't been to Kodd's Comers, nor — no- 
wheres like that." 

The pitiful qualifying clause came slowly, 
and suggested that her protector was not in- 
frequently in no condition to protect. From 
what or whom defense was necessary, Nelson 
could only surmise. She wisely judged that 
her friendship with the shy little maiden 
must be of longer standing before she could 
venture to question upon such a point. 

When they were fairly away from the 
house the child's perturbation gradually sub- 
sided. She cast occasional anxious glances 
in that direction, but the color returned to 
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her cheeks, and her maimer grew more 
natural. 

" I 'm mighty glad to see ye," she said, 
as if with a fear that her action might be 
misunderstood; "but I like outdoors best 
most times, don't you? 'Cause it 's so stm, 
an' ye can git away from things. I hurries 
up the work an' gets out all summer, but 
I 'm sorry when winter comes." 

"And you are the little housekeeper? 
Sm'ely you can't do all the work for the 
family ? " questioned Nelson wonderingly ; 
for the little hands, though brown and rough, 
were only a child's hands, and evidently 
their owner was not strong. 

"Pap does a powerful lot sometimes — 
when he 's yere," answered Viney simply. 

She did not seem inclined to talk of her 
work or her family, but her face brightened 
when Nelson turned the conversation to the 
out-of-doors world she loved. The solitary 
young life, shut away from natural compan- 
ionship, had made friends of the birds, the 
rabbits and squirrels, and all the harmless 
animals of the wood. " There 's one gray 
squirrel that '11 come right down yere an' 
take nuts out'n my lap when there ain't no- 
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body else round," she said, with the most 
childlike laugh her visitor had heard from 
her lips. " An' all last spring a big robin 
used to come to the door for crumbs aa' 
carry 'em up to her young 'ns. She had a 
nest over in yon tree ; I reckon she know'd 
I would n't hurt her. Wonst I built a rab- 
bit-house a little nearder the woods than 
this. Don't you like rabbits ? They act so 
skeered like, 's if they wanted ye to take 
care of 'em. I used ter bring out cabbage 
leaves an' heaps o' things, but the Cap'n's 
dog got at 'em an' killed one, an' then they 
never come back no more." 

" The Captain ? " repeated Nelson inquir- 
ingly. "Who is he?" 

But the statement had been a slip of the 
tongue, and Viney's face suddenly lost its 
animation. She hesitated, then said hastily : 

" He — he don't b'long round yere ; he 
comes sometimes^?' 

She turned with pitiful eagerness to the 
subject of birds again. Mr. Barrow had 
brought her a book with pictures that showed 
the different ways of building nests. 

" Ain't it queer they don't all do it alike? 
I 've learnt heaps about 'em from them pic- 
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tures." Slie was ready to talk of Mr. 
Barrow, and Nelson, not caring to ask her- 
self why, was quite as ready to listen. She 
made seemingly careless inquiries, which 
aroused Viney to warm praise. She appeared 
slightly incredulous, and lured the child into 
recounting many little incidents that proved 
her friend's wisdom and kindness. Nelson 
had been compelled to reconsider her first 
hasty opmion that the superintendent was 
" only one of these people," but she had not 
yet decided how to classify hiuL. It was, 
perhaps, the discomfort of uncertainty which 
made her ponder the question so often. 
She compared him with acquaintances from 
the east. He lacked the elegant manners 
of one, the fastidious taste of another; he 
had not the lofty dignity of Colonel Presly, 
and she decided that he was " a very ordi- 
nary person," But the next time she met 
his eyes — they had a fashion of looking 
quietly into hers — the whole matter was 
unsettled again, and there was call for a 
fresh verdict. It was the more vexing be- 
cause she felt that he had divined and 
been amused by her first estimation of him, 
and yet had not swerved a hair's breadth 
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from his course to convince her of her mis- 
take. She was accustomed to having her 
good opinion sought and her prejudices con- 
sidered of some moment. There could be no 
doubt, however, that he was a hero in little 
Viney's eyes. 

" He don't be af card of nobody ; I reckon 
they can't drive him away ? " she said with a 
glance that appealed to Nelson for confirmar 
tion of her hope. " I wisht they would n't." 

There was no opportunity for reply, for 
just then two men emerged from the cabin, 
and stood for a minute on the doorstone. 
Their appearance surprised Nelson, for while 
she had stood at the open doorway the whole 
living-room had been exposed to her view, 
and there had been no sign of any pres- 
ence but Viney's. One of the two was Dan 
Crangel ; but his companion, a shorter, more 
slenderly built man, with heavy red mus- 
tache, was one whom she had never before 
seen. His dress and something in gait and 
manner were so different from the natives 
that Nelson judged him to be a stranger. 

" It 's the Cap'n ; I don't like him," whis- 
pered Viney, cowering back against the tree, 
her face white, and her hands trembling. 
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But the men only looked toward the tree, 
exchanged a few sentences in low tones, and 
walked away in another direction. Nelson 
waited until they were out of sight, and then 
took her own departure. 

" Some day you must come and see me, 
Viney," she said, hoping to chase the trou- 
bled look from the brown eyes. " There 's 
a dear little baby at our house, and you must 
come and stay all day." 

The little girl smiled, — a faint, unchild- 
hke smile. 

" I 'd like to see all you 'ns, but 't ain't no 
use to let on I kin when I reckon I '11 never 
git no chance." 

" Not if I come for you ? " 

" They won't leave me go," Viney an- 
swered soberly. 

Nelson rode away indignant and per- 
plexed. The sad little face troubled her, 
but she could not clearly understand what 
sorrow shadowed it, nor see any way of 
relief. She had gone but a short distance 
when she was startled by a rustling in the 
bushes by the roadside, and up from among 
them suddenly arose something that at first 
seemed to be an immense green bird with 
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widespread wings, but at a second and more 
critical glance revealed itself into a large 
flapping sunbonnet, with curtain caught upon 
the bushes. Its owner raised one brown 
hand, and carefully disentangled it; then, 
slowly arising, pushed it back from her eyes, 
and revealed the dark eyes and nut-like face 
of Granny Slocum. 

" Howdy ? " she said serenely. 

" Oh, Mrs. Slocimi ! " Nelson laughed 
at her own momentary fear. " I did n't 
know but some wild animal was about to 
spring on me." 

" Thar ain't nothin' o' that sort to mislist 
ye, child," answered the old woman with a 
grim smile. " I ain't purty to look at, but 
I ain't no catymount nor no tagger. Thar 
ain't no ravinish beasts 'round yere now, 
'less it 's two-legged ones." 

"You are only after berries, and not 
after prey," said Nelson, catching sight of 
a tin pail half filled with blueberries. But 
the old woman received the remark gravely. 

"After both on 'em, child. I've done 
right smart o' prayin' weU as pickm'. Thar 's 
need enough, an' 'pears like the Lord's 
nearder out in lonesome places, whar thar 
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ain't no roof shuttin' a body in. Thar ain't 
no lack o' trouble an' sin to pray about." 
Her words reminded Nelson of the question 
tliat bad been puzzling her, and she asked 
it impulsively. 

" Mrs. Slocum, what is the matter at 
Grangers ? " 

" Napoleon," responded Granny concisely. 
Then seeing the young lady's look of be- 
wilderment, she added, " That 's one o' the 
Bible names for him, an' ye 'r' the Parson's 
sister, I reckon ye know 'em aU. I mean 
Satan. I can't say jest what he 's done 
down to Crangel's, but I know it 's him that 's 
managin' someways, an' I 'low to find out. 
Did ye see a lean, sandy, sailer-complected 
chap come out 'n thar a bit ago ? What I 
can't noways tell is, how folks kin come out 
that 's never goin' in. But I reckon thar 's 
a heap more things 'n berries to be picked 
up 'round yere, an' I keep a-pickin'. I 
takes turns o' havin' a pow'rful likin' for 
berries." 

The brown, knotted old face had a look 
of shrewdness and determination that im- 
pressed the girl, even though she was in no 
wise enlightened by the old woman's words. 
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" I suppose Dan is a drunken, quarrelsome 
fellow, and often cross to the child ? " she 
said inquiringly. " Of course, Viney did 
not plainly tell me so, — she is a wonder- 
fully womanly little creature in some ways ! 
— but I suspected it from some chance re- 
marks, and I could not help seeing that she 
is afraid of him. Perhaps the father is not 
much better ? " 

The calico sunbonnet flapped vigorous as- 
sent ; but its owner, concluding that she had 
already been more confidential than prudent, 
ventured no farther explanations, and con- 
fined the brief remainder of the interview 
to the weather and " miz'ry " in her back. 
As the slight young figure rode away down 
the winding road, the old eyes followed it 
with a kindly light in them. 

"Thar's two o' that girl," commented 
Granny. " Thar 's the high-an'-mighty, fine- 
sot-up one what she thinks she is, all took 
up with the paint 'n' varnish on the out- 
side o' things ; an' then down under 's the 
real one what the Lord made, with a feelin' 
for all his critters. They're a-fightin' an' 
buffitin' each other, an' it 's mighty hard to 
tell which '11 come topermost in the eend, 
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but 'pears Kke she '11 git tired a-feedin' on 
the shucks some day." 

Slowly onward through the bushes went 
the old woman, seeking only sheltered nooks 
where the imdergrowth shut her in; now 
seated upon some stone to rest, with head 
bowed meditatively upon her hands, the si- 
lence only broken by the call of a bird, 
the rustling of the leaves, and the tap of a 
woodpecker ; now busily picking the berries 
again, though never tempted by any luxu- 
rious growth to wander far from the road. 
She had been alone for an hour or more, 
no passer-by on the road which Nelson had 
taken, no human being in sight. The trees 
threw lengthened shadows, and she was 
turning homeward, when the sound of ap- 
proaching steps stopped her. Motionless 
and hidden from view she waited, while Dan 
Crangel and the stranger whom she had 
discovered drew near. A horse had been 
fastened in a little copse near by. It was 
led out, and the stranger mounted. Then 
Dan handed him a leather bag. 

"Monday, ten o'clock, now, ye mind," 
said the stranger, the quick decisive tones 
in marked contrast to Dan's thicker, more 
hesitating one that canae in reply* 
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" Ef I anyways kin manage it." 

" You must manage it, I tell you," was 
answered with something of irritation. " I Ve 
no time to waste, and I won't put up with 
fooling." 

Dan grumbled an assent, but added a 
muttered oath seemingly not complimentary 
to his companion as the latter passed out of 
hearing. Granny waited until her home- 
ward path was clear. 

" I 'm powerful tired, but I 'low to pick 
a heap o' berries round yere," she said. "It 
takes a right smart o' berries to do me, an' 
thar ain't no kind what suits me like them 
what grows right round yere." 



CHAPTER V 

THE BIG MEETIN' 

There was to be a " big meetin' " at 
Kodd's Comers. All religious services held 
out of doors were called " big meetin's," — 
probably to distinguish them from the very 
small and exceedingly rare ones held any- 
where else. Even the little church at 
Kodd's Comers "didn't run nigh on to a 
quarter o' the time," as Granny Slocum 
expressed it; and the surrounding region 
was reached only by such itinerants as 
chanced that way. But this particular 
gathering was likely to deserve its appella- 
tion. The rumor that Nate Vicroy was to 
preach had spread far and wide among the 
people, and curiosity was generally excited. 
Most of those who knew Nate either per- 
sonaUy or by reputation were of the opin- 
ion that some extraordinary jest was con- 
templated, while a few who had met him 
oftener of late declared that he was serious 
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in his purpose and intended no burlesque. 
This latter class was dividecj into those who 
stoutly averred that Nate was " a little 
cracked in his head," and those who only 
marveled and offered no explanation what- 
ever. 

" I dunno whether it 's the Lord what 's 
at the bottom o' this, or whether it's the 
Devil, but I 've a mighty idee 't ain't jest 
Nate Vicr'y," said Granny Slocum. 

Her words would not have illy expressed 
Nate's own view of the situation. Some 
strange hours he had passed in his little 
cabin since the day when he had offered 
himself as the minister's substitute. He 
had acknowledged to himself and to Bun- 
kum on his return that it was " a tough ole 
job, — a mighty tough ole job," but he had 
set to work at it doggedly. 

" I 've got to be the Parson's proxy, 
Bunkum, till that thar leg o' hLs is plumb 
well. Got to be a reg'lar parson, an' no 
shirkin', 'cause this is on the squar'. Oh, 
but I wish the lick had been squar', too, an' 
we would n't 'a' got into no sech scrape ! 
No cussin' when folks is round, no drinkin' 
to 'mount to nothin', 'cause I might n't sense 
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when to stop ; no coon-hunts on Sunday. 
Oh — Jewpeter ! how do ye reokon we 're 
ever goin' to stan' it ? " 

Bunkum, dismayed at the prospect, or 
detecting some other cause for canine dis- 
satisfaction, suddenly lifted his nose in the 
air and gave vent to a prolonged howl that 
woke the echoes down the valley. 

" Thet 's so, old feUer ; them 's jest my 
feelin's," said Nate sympathizingly ; "but 
't ain't no good fer us to howl. We have 
jest — got — to — tdcJde — it." 

He plunged into the book he had brought 
from Mr. Sterling's, and tried to find in 
it what he wanted, — plain directions as to 
what he should do and say in his new ca- 
pacity. But there seemed no provision for 
a case like his. Day after day, forsaking 
ordinary employments, he pored over the 
volume, but his difficulties only increased. 
There were histories which he enjoyed im- 
mensely, as he slowly plodded through them. 
The bits that had previously come to his 
knowledge had been so few and so disjointed 
that the book was new ground, and his 
comments on the doings of prophets and pa- 
triarchs had the merit of freshness, though 
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they might have shocked an orthodox hearer. 
Fortunately there was no listener but Bun- 
kum. 

There were other things as the search 
proceeded that bewildered and amazed the 
seeker — truths half comprehended, flashes 
of light that pierced through the darkness 
and defilement of years, and awoke faint 
stu-rings of life in the manhood long buried 
beneath — nay, began the creation of a man- 
hood that had never existed. 

" Ef a feller should live up to that — ef 
he should," mused Nate, with shaggy head 
bowed between his rough hands, and feeling 
within MmseK the first pangs of that strange 
hungering and thirsting — that torment of 
discontent and aspiration — that One only 
has called "blessed." Certainly Nate did 
not feel its blessedness ; he longed to be rid 
of the whole subject; and he more than 
once closed the book with emphasis, and be- 
stowed some hearty imprecations upon the 
circiunstances that had entangled him. He 
struggled with a fierce desire to turn from 
and forget it all, to break away from this 
whole uncomfortable undertaking and go 
back to his old life. 
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"Time that Parson's bones is mended 
this thing 'U be worked into my bones so 's 
I can't never get shet on 't," he muttered in 
gloomy prophecy. 

But though he groaned over the necessity, 
he had settled upon it as the one thing to 
do, and there was a power of persistency in 
the man that made turning back almost im- 
possible. To a purpose once formed he held 
with the same tenacity which he showed in 
the tireless tracking of game through the 
woods, and which had made him successful 
as a hunter. " I 've passed my word to the 
Parson ; he can't do his work hisself 'count 
o' my foolin', an' it 's the on'y way to make 
it squar'," was the conclusion that constantly 
sent him back to his task. 

The big meeting he had promptly de- 
cided upon as a proper step ; but his first 
thought had merely been to gather the 
people, after he should have learned some- 
thing to tell them, and to pour the result 
of his research upon them simply as the 
Parson's mouthpiece. But as the days 
passed, and he studied the message he was 
to deliver, it grew to be something more 
than the words of another. He could not 
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shake off a growing sense of responsibility, 
and traces of his unrest were in his face 
when he met any of the people, though he 
kept to himself as much as possible and 
avoided all questioning. 

The appointed day was cool and bright, 
and the people gathered from all quarters. 
The rough board seats arranged upon con- 
venient logs were filled, and surrounding 
stimips and fallen trees were occupied be- 
fore Nate arrived, while groups of men and 
boys lounged upon the grass or leaned 
against the trees. Men, women, and chil- 
dren had come on foot or in wagons, and 
the crying of babies mingled with the talk 
and laughter of the older people. Ara- 
minty was there, arrayed in her bridal 
finery, and, giggling over the idea, repeated 
to whoever came within hearing that this 
" 'peared like a piece hitched on to her wed- 
din'." The solemn-faced mother, still averse 
to " triflin','' sat near. Dan Crangel and a 
number of his followers had taken a posi- 
tion suspiciously near to the box placed for 
a speaker's stand. Lige and Jim Slocum 
were also in the same vicinity. All were 
curious and expectant, anticipating a rare 
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performance of some sort, though with no 
clear conception of its nature. 

Nate had traveled from home by a cir- 
cuitous route, that he might meet no one, 
and he suddenly appeared right near the 
rude rostrum, accompanied only by his dog. 
There was a quick stir and craning of necks, 
and then a momentary hush fell on the crowd 
as he turned and faced them silently. It 
seemed to Nate that he had never seen such 
a sea of eyes. He stood before them dumb : 
he felt as if he had lost the power of speech. 
It was really Dan Crangel who opened the 
meeting. 

" The fust thing is the singin'. Bishop. 
Where's yer chewnin'-fork ? " he drawled. 
" Ef so be yer psalm-pipe 's out o' workin' 
order, I kin start one fer ye." 

Nate turned upon him with an angry 
flash in his eyes, but some one in the audi- 
ence had caught the word "singing," and, 
either from love of mischief or a desire to 
open proceedings, began to roar forth the 
words of a camp-meeting hymn, in which 
other voices at once joined. 

'* Oh, I hope to shout glory when the world 's on fire, 

HaUeluyar!" 
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Nate was fully aroused then, and the mo- 
ment the words died away his keen gaze was 
fixed upon a man who had been singing the 
loudest. 

'^ No, ye won't shout glory nor nothin' like 
it when the world 's on fire, Bill Sykes, not 
less ye make a pow'rful change in the kind 
o' shoutin' ye been doin' all yer life," he 
said emphatically. "All we'ns hev heerd 
ye shoutin' cusses at yer teams an' yer chil- 
dren, an' thar ain't no fire whatsomever 
what 'U turn sich kind o' shoutin' inter 
glory." 

A titter of appreciation ran along the 
ranks of listeners, but the speaker promptly 
repressed it. 

" Ye hain't no call to laugh ; all you 'ns 
won't be shoutin' glory neither. That day 
that the world 's afire 'II let in sech a mighiy 
light on to the doin's o' the heft o' ye that 
ye '11 o'ny be tryin' to sneak anywheres out 
o' sight. Ye won't dast to peep, let alone 
any shoutin'." 

" Look a yere, Nate Vicr'y," interrupted 
the vigorous singer, recovering his speech 
and filled with indignation. " Ye hain't no 
call to be a-settin' yerself up. 'T ain't so 
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long ago tliat nobody 'U be like to disre- 
member how ye was drinkiii' an' ravin' 
round an' knocked the Parson hisself down 
into a gulley. We 'ns hain't ever done the 
like o' that. Ye 'r' a nice feller to be arjawin' 
at other folks ; ye better be arswallerin' some 
of it yerself." 

" Don't I know it ? An' I knowed ye 'd 
be a-sayin' jes' such things to me sure 's I 
got up yere," answered Nate, recalled by the 
words to the thoughts that had been in his 
mind as he came to the place. " That 's in 
the Book, too, ' Physician, heal thyself ; ' an' 
I says, ' That 's plumb the word they 'II say 
to me.' Ye needn't think I ain't a-talkin' 
to myself the same 's to all you 'ns ; but my 
bein' in the mire ain't goin' to help none 
o' ye out, is it ? This yere don't 'pear like 
no place f er me, an' 't ain't no job I han- 
kered arter, neither ; but seein' it 's the Par- 
son's, an' seein' he 's laid up 'count o' me, 
as ye say, I leave it to ye if it 's any more 'n 
squar' fer me to take his place, an' do the 
best I kin at it ? I 've been arlookin' into 
that book o' his, — I reckon he 'd say 't wam't 
his, but the Lord Almighty's ; an' ef so be 
that 's true, it '11 make a pow'rf ul diff'rence 
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to some o' we 'ns yit. Anyways, I 'low to 
tell ye what I found thar." 

It was soon apparent that he had found 
many things which bore heavily upon the 
lives and deeds of his hearers. He knew 
no art of generalization; he did know the 
habits and transgressions of the individuals 
before him, and his gaze singled them out 
and sent each arrow where it belonged. 
He had no theological skill in explaining 
away his message. He imderstood each 
promise and warning to mean what it said, 
and he delivered it in language, not elo- 
quent, indeed, but forcefid and easily com- 
prehended by the dullest one before him. 
It was too plain and direct to be comfort- 
able. The listeners began to move uneasily 
in their seats, nudge each other, and in- 
dulge in whispered comments. 

" Bite it oiBE now, Bishop ; don't waste all 
yer lamin' onto us in one hunk," interposed 
Dan Crangel. " It 's time to take the c'lec- 
tion ; ye kin bet that 's the part no parson 
would n't fergit." 

" An' what kind o' money would ye put 
into it, Dan Crangel ? " inquired Nate with 
significant emphasis. " Mebby yourn 's all 
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honest, an' mebby 't ain't. I ain't a-knowin' 
all yep doin's, an' I don't 'low to jedge 'em ; 
but them what 's so keerful to cover their 
tracks ginerally has somethin' to hide. 
There's One ye can't noways hide from, 
an' 'cordin to the Book He 'U look in on ye 
sudden some day." 

The people started and looked apprehen- 
sively at one another, half fearful of what 
might come next. An ugly scowl darkened 
Dan's face, and he made an involuntary step 
forward. Bunkum noticed it by a low, 
menacing growl, but if Nate saw he did not 
heed it. He had forgotten he was only 
a proxy. The convictions that had been 
slowly growing upon him gained power as 
he put them into words with some one to 
hear, and he spoke with an earnestness that 
had its effect upon those about him. They 
exchanged questioning looks, as if to ask 
whether this were really Nate Vicroy, and 
a wonder not unmixed with awe crept over 
their faces. Araminty stopped giggling, and 
whispered in a half-frightened way to her 
next neighbor that it was " gittin' more like 
a piece out 'n a buryin' nor like a weddin'." 

The few who had come there bent on 
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mischief rallied again. They had enter- 
tained some expectation that Nate would 
turn it into a farce, but that he should be 
serious was not to be tolerated. Dan 
rallied from the blow he had received, and 
though he did not care to place himself 
again in the foreground, he instigated the 
others. They began to interrupt, to ques- 
tion, ridicule, and taunt, until Nate's slender 
stock of patience was exhausted. 

" We 'ns can't be 'spected to b'lieve all 
this yere 'thout some signs to back it up," 
called Jim Slocum with a pretense of wiping 
his eyes. " We 're pow'rfid willin', but we 
jest can't. Them old fellers ye 'r' talkin' 
'bout was al'ays mighty free with them 
signs. Show us a merrykle, seein' ye 're 
jined 'em, - feteh on yer merrykles." 

" Merrykle ! " thundered Nate, leaning 
forward and shaking his great fist in alarm- 
ing proximity to Jim's face. " Ain't it a 
merrykle that I've left ye stan' thar an' 
talk sich things to me an' ain't down thar 
arwipm' the yarth with ye ? Ye don't want 
no bigger merrykle nor that, Jim Slocum." 

Jim did not. The marvel of it and the 
doubt of its continuance impressed him so 
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suddenly that he shrank back among the 
crowd, and took no farther part m the pro- 
ceedings. 

As a reUgious service the meeting was 
throughout a very peculiar one. Aside from 
its extraordinary accompaniments, it lacked 
all the ordinary ones. After the first un- 
fortunate selection of music no farther sing- 
ing was attempted, and there was no praying 
except the silent petitions that Granny Slo- 
cum sent up from her far-off comer. Nate 
was not a fluent speaker, and as his sermon 
had been aU application it was soon ended. 
He did not go down among the people, but, 
with a low call to the dog at his feet, stepped 
down from the stand and plunged into the 
wood in an opposite direction from that oc- 
cupied by the seats, disappearing as suddenly 
as he had come. So abrupt was his depar- 
ture that the assemblage only slowly awoke 
to a realization that the " big meetin' " was 
over. Some of the younger people were 
disposed to grumble at its shortness. Not, 
indeed, that they cared to hear more from 
Nate, since he had so disappointed them in 
their hope of entertainment; but such an 
occasion was usually looked upon as a feati- 
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val which, with the time consumed in coming 
and going and a dinner in the grove, was to 
occupy the day. Dan Crangel and his kin- 
dred spirits were also dissatisfied. They had 
fully intended to have what Dan called " a 
little lean-to hitched on to that meetin', " but 
Nate's unexpected departure had frustrated 
their purpose. 

There was one, however, who drove away 
from the spot with a smile on his face. The 
old doctor of Kodd's Comers — " Dr. Bath- 
urst " his weather-beaten sign read, but the 
natives all knew him as " Doc Bathers " — 
had been driving along the road on his round 
of visits, and had stopped long enough on 
the outskirts of the crowd to hear the latter 
part of the discourse. He gathered up his 
reins and settled back into his seat with a 
chuckle of satisfaction that shook the dust 
from his old top buggy. 

" No weak, milk-and-water treatment about 
that. It was a good old-fashioned kill-or- 
cure dose ! " he laughed. " Get along. 
Net ! " 

He was going to Mr. Sterling's, and so it 
happened that the minister had an early and 
graphic account of the meeting. 
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" You would n't have thundered as many 
broken commandments about their ears in 
six months as Nate Vieroy did in half an 
hour. I tell you it was vigorous ! " declared 
the doctor. " But I can't think what 's got 
into the fellow. He has n't been any too 
particular about the moralities himself, and 
I should n't have supposed he had ever heard 
as much law and gospel in his whole life as 
he showered upon that crowd in the few 
minutes I stopped th^e. I can't under- 
stand it." 

"He is acting as my curate," answered 
the Reverend John with a faint smile. And 
he explained how his late assailant had pro- 
posed to make matters " squar'." 

" He '11 do his best at it, then," said the 
doctor. " I reckon that instinct of fair play 
is his nearest approach to a conscience, — or 
was ; I don't know what 's got into him now. 
I wish you could have heard him ! " 

"But, after all, it seems dreadful," ob- 
jected Mrs. Sterling. She had laughed at 
the doctor's description, but her face wore 
an expression of mingled consternation and 
sohcitude. " Don't you think it ought to be 
stopped in some way ? The idea of the man 
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attempting to talk on such subjects! and 
doing it in such a way ! " 

" If it is truth, it will still be the truth, 
whoever says it, I reckon," answered the 
doctor, lifting his bushy gray brows, and 
thoughtfully studying the little woman as if 
trying to comprehend her scruples. " And 
as for his way of saying it, why, it 's the only 
way he knows, and it 's one they can under- 
stand. Don't sound to them like it does to 
you, you see." 

The old doctor's mode of speech, like his 
clothes and his buggy, was somewhat the 
worse for long knocking about in a rough 
country. A recognition of the fact seemed 
to flash upon him as he apologized for Nate. 
He pushed his grizzled hair back from his 
florid face, and turned his keen, kindly gray 
eyes upon Mrs. Sterling. 

" You see we 're not the rose-leaf sort out 
here, and I reckon all our methods — doc- 
toring as well as preaching — strike you as 
belonging to the backwoods instead of the 
schools. Oh, yes, I 've had a college edu- 
cation, — ^^got a diploma with all the proper 
things in it stowed away somewhere, — but 
tibat ain't what I 'm trying to convince these 
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folks of ; it 's that I can cure 'em. If an old 
woman sends for me and tells me she 's got 
'a bealin',' / call it a bealin'. It'll ache 
just as hard by that name as if I explain 
to her that it 's an abscessus nucleatus ; my 
poultices will have just the same effect on 
it, and she will understand it better. Don't 
you think it may be a little the same way in 
doctoring souls, — of course, not polite and 
scholarly sinners, but these poor ones out 
here? Nate can't call things by learned 
names, but if he has happened to get hold of 
the right cure — well, I don't know much 
about such things." 

The doctor paused, and devoted the next 
few minutes to inspecting splints and ban- 
dages. Then he cheerily announced that his 
patient was doing well. 

" You 'U be able to be roimd again by the 
time your curate, or whatever you call him, 
has exhausted himself," he said, pausing for 
a moment, hat in hand. 

"I'll be glad when you are well, and 
wheiic we can go away," said Madeline as the 
rattling buggy disappeared. " Such a place 
isn't fit for you." 

" Or I am not fit for it," said John so- 
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berly. Which remark his wife accepted as 
merely a different way of stating her own 
opinion, but Nelson turned and looked at 
him reflectively. 



CHAPTER VI 



"I b'long to him" 



It was the day after the meeting. The 
entire population had discussed the preacher 
and the sermon, — " ef so be it kin be called 
a sermon," was the comment generally 
added, — but no one had seen the preacher 
since his abrupt departure from the grove. 
There were those who had determined to see 
him, however, and filing along the narrow 
path which led to Nate's cabin were five 
men. Dan Crangel headed the party. Dan 
liad several reasons for his visit — some that 
he did not make known to his foUowers. 

Nate stood in his low doorway, his gaze 
fixed on the opposite hillside, across which 
the cloud shadows were traveling in endless 
succession. Patches of gray rock, fallen 
tr^s that told of the power of the storm, 
masses of beautifully varied foliage, hardy 
vines that ran here and there like scarlet 
threads, and the glint of the stream hurry- 
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ing on its way down to the valley made a 
picture that might have held any eye. But 
Nate's only gazed musingly; his thoughts 
were elsewhere. Presently the stillness was 
broken by human voices, and the little pro- 
cession moved into view. Nate's eyes 
turned toward it, but he did not change his 
position ; there was scarcely a change in the 
expression of liis face. The men called to 
him as they approached, but he did not ad- 
vance to meet them, nor, as they reached the 
door, did he ask them to enter ; he only 
looked at them silently. 

" Where ye been keepin' yerself , Nate ? " 
asked Dan as spokesman for the party. 
" We 'ns want to see ye." 

" I 'm yere," answered Nate simply. 
" We 've come to hev a talk with ye." 
" Say yer say ; I shan't hender." 
It was not an auspicious beginning. Nate 
leaned motionless against the rude door- 
frame. He seemed even to the least obser- 
vant of the party to have grown years older 
in the few days since he was one of them, 
and there were in his face the marks of a 
struggle they could not understand. Dan 
forgot for a moment the course he had 
marked out, and said half complainingly : 
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" We 'ns can't tell what track ye 'r' onto, 
Nate. Ye 've growed mighty cur'ous lately, 
an' none of us don't know what ye 'r' meanin' 
by it. What be ye aimin' at, anyway ? " 

" I wisht I could teU yer, — I wisht I 
could tell meself," groaned Nate, the tumult 
within him forcing its way into expression. 
" 'Pears like I 'm flounderin' in waters thet 
hes no shore to 'em. I can't seem to go 
back'ards nor for'ards. How kin I tell ye 
what I 'm aimin' at ? " 

Dan stared uncomprehendingly ; then mis- 
took the agitation for a state of mind that 
could be easily cowed. 

" What ye givin' us sich talk as that f er ? 
Ef ye 'r' tryin' ter play 'possum es weU es 
parson, this yere ain't the crowd to try it 
on. We won't hev no more o' thet." 

" No more o' what? " demanded Nate. 

" Ye know weU enough. Them railroad 
chaps pryin' round yere an' makin' trouble 
is bad enough, an' we don't 'low to stan' it 
long. Top o' them comes the Parson, an' 
now ye hev took to this foolin' yerself. Ef 
that thar meetin' was a joke, 't was a mighty 
poor one ; but we 'ns ain't a-goin' to say no- 
thin', though ye rubbed it onto some o' the 
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fellers rough. But we ain't a-goin' ter hev 
no more sich talk 'round yere, whatsomever 
yer new notion is. Ain't thet so, fellers ? " 

Dan's followers assented, though not with 
the hearty enthusiasm they might have man- 
ifested if Nate's manner had not undergone 
a sudden change and some of the old fire 
gleamed in his eye. 

"An' whatsomever my new notions is, 
they hain't got worked into the muscles o' 
this yere arm," he replied, significantly ex- 
tending that powerful member. " Nor they 
hain't tetched this yere dog's teeth, nor 
noways 'fected the bullits in thet thar rifle 
what 's a-hangin' on the wall. An' when I 
hev anything to say, I '11 say it. Ain't thet 
so. Bunkum ? " 

Bunkum's growl was so convincing that 
Dan drew back a step involuntarily. He 
had no desire to bring matters hastily and 
openly to a crisis; that was not his plan. 
He forced a laugh. 

" Thar ! I jes' wanted ter try ef the 
fightin' blood was n't in ye same 's ever. I 
'lowed it was ! ' Need n't tell me 'bout Nate 
Vicr'y gettin' to be no saint,' says I ; * he 
ain't made o' no sich fool stuff.' We jes' 
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come up ter take a drink with yer an' talk 
a bit. Yere" (he held out a bottle of no 
dehcate proportions), " swaller some o' thet." 

Nate's hand clutched it in an instant, 
and his face brightened. How yellow the 
liquid gleamed in the sunlight ! If there 
was anything on earth he wanted just then, 
it was the fiery draught that bottle held. 
Every fibre of him, soul and body, seemed 
crying out for it. He held it up and eyed 
it admiringly, then pressed it to his lips. 

" Thar ! I knowed Nate was all right," 
said one of the men encouragingly, and Dan 
Crangel laughed again, — an ugly laugh. 

He had triumphed too soon. Nate's hand 
slowly dropped ; his face was working with 
some inward conflict that forced great beads 
of perspiration out upon his forehead. Again 
he raised the bottle almost to his lips ; then 
with a cry — a mingled prayer and impreca- 
tion — he suddenly flung it from him, and 
sent it crashing among the stones far down 
in the valley. 

" Now git away from yere, all o' ye ! " 
he said hoarsely; and striding inside his 
cabin, he closed his door and dropped the 
heavy bar into its place. 
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The men so summarily dismissed stared at 
one another. To most of them such a waste 
of whiskey was positive proof of insanity, 
but there was also that in Nate's manner 
which had awakened something of awe. 

" I reckon he 's ha'nted ! " whispered one 
of the group. " 'T ain't heartsome nor noways 
nateral to live off all alone with nothin' but 
a dog. Where humans ain't about, there 's 
things come in that ain't humans, what- 
somever else they be." 

But Dan Crangel's face was a study. 
He did not pour out his anger in words, as 
did some of the others while they disap- 
pointedly returned. Theirs was a gust of 
indignation that would soon blow over, but 
his was something to be stored away and 
remembered until he could find a convenient 
chance for retaliation and a fitting instru- 
ment to work it. Dan was seldom an open 
enemy, and more rarely still did he appear 
as the agent in carrying out his plans of 
vengeance. With Nate sufficiently intoxi- 
cated to loosen his tongue, it would have been 
easy to discover what his new line of conduct 
meant, and put an end to it at the same 
time. But a point which concerned Dan 
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Crangel still more was to learn what know- 
ledge or suspicion lurked under the words 
Nate had addressed to him at the meeting. 
Perhaps it had been nothing more than a 
thrust at some of his alleged horse-trades ; 
but Dan had reasons for wishing to assure 
himself of this, and chagrin at his failure, 
as weU BA some anxiety, mingled with his 
wrath. 

" We 'ns dorter smashed that door in," 
grumbled one of the party. 

" *T would 'a' been a mighty resky job with 
that thar dog an' that thar rifle inside," sug- 
gested a more reasonable member of the 
committee. " An' 't would n't 'a' done no 
good noways ; 't would n't 'a' fetched back 
that whiskey." 

^ Jake sticks ter the main p'int ; he can't 
think o' nothin' but that," commented an- 
other slyly. 

" P'int ! " repeated an obtuse comrade 
scornfully. " Ef that 's all thar was 't would 
n't 'a' been no use to Jake. Nothin' less 
nor a quart 'd do him any good." 

This statement caused a laugh that woke 
the sleeping echoes of the hill, and was fol- 
lowed by a general interchange of rude ban- 
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tering, in which much of the ill-humor wore 
away. It suited Dan that it should be so. 
" I don't want 'em closin' in on the game 
too suddint," he decided. 

Jim Slocum was one of Hoq party, not 
from any personal motive, but simply be- 
cause he liked to see what was going on, 
and they had not forbidden him to join 
them. He was more boyish in years and 
feelings than his stature indicated, and he 
was usually willing to follow any crowd that 
promised excitement. Granny described him 
very accurately when she said : " Jim ain't 
jest so out-an'-out wicked, but he likes to 
hang onto the tail eend o' whatsomever wick- 
edness is goin'. 'Pears like it kinder puffs 
him up with an idee he 's as big a raskil 
as anybody." But the interest Jim felt 
when he started on this expedition had been 
greatly quickened by what he witnessed af- 
terward. What had come over Nate ? He 
recalled his own previous visit to the cabin, 
and his conviction that the hunter had " gone 
plumb crazy " was deepened. He supposed 
the others had come chiefly on a visit of cu- 
riosity, and he wondered that they allowed 
themselves to be baffled so easily. 
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" Why don't some o' ye stay 'round yere 
an' find out ef he 's foolin' or what ? " he 
said ; but his suggestion received no atten- 
tion. 

His own curiosity was unsatisfied. Why 
should he not make discoveries for himself 
and astonish others with his information ? 
He loitered while he pondered, dropped 
behind his companions, and turned back 
unnoticed. At first the cabin was as still 
as if no living creature occupied it; but 
presently, as he crouched beneath a window, 
Jim caught a murmur of words, — broken 
sentences, and an occasional ejaculation as 
if Nate were talking to some one. The 
listener could not make out anything dis- 
tinctly, and he cautiously changed his posi- 
tion, creeping noiselessly around the house 
where, standing on higher ground, a small 
window afforded him a view of the inte- 
rior. That the window had lost a part of 
the few panes it originally possessed added 
to the advantages of the situation, and Jim 
congratulated himself on his good fortune. 
His secrecy had been unnecessary. Bunkum, 
indeed, lifted his nose in the air as if he 
scented an intruder, but he dropped it be- 
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tween his paws again with a sniff very like 
contempt. And Nate was too deeply ab- 
sorbed to pay any heed to the world outside. 
There was no one with him, and the only 
voice was his own as he paced to and fro 
through the room, muttering incoherently. 

"I can't hold out this yere way, 't ain't 
no use. . . . Lord, how I want it ! . . . No ! 
no ! no ! . . . D' ye hear me ? Oh, I wisht 
I 'd never begun it I . . . Thar ain't no 
way out. Oh-h ! " 

Suddenly he fell on his knees, and buried 
his face in his hands with a bitter cry. 
His powerful frame was shaking with some 
strong emotion. His voice trembled, but 
his words grew more impassioned still, — a 
mighty cry for help to some one, somewhere. 

Jim's usually florid face assumed almost 
the tint of his yellowTsh-white hair. He 
slipped from his perch, and hurried away a. 
if trying to escape from some power that 
might overtake him. 

" Prayin' ! " he ejaculated under his 
breath, his pale eyes staring with amazement. 
" He was, f er sure ! Nate Vicr'y prayin' ! 
He 'U be wuss nor Granny, a pow'rful sight 
wuss, an' thar won't be no peace nowheres ! " 
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He was only anxious to escape, and he 
cast more than one apprehensive glance over 
his shoulder, as if he feared Nate might be 
pursuing him. If there was anything on 
earth Jim Slocum feared, it was Granny's 
prayers. Often when he had come upon 
her retreat unawares, and heard her supplicat- 
ing tones in cabin or cornfield, he liad placed 
his hands over his ears and hurried away as 
fast as his feet could carry him. She might 
have pleaded with him, raged at him, even 
heaped curses on his head, and he could 
have gone on his chosen way with very little 
concern; but he had a superstitious dread 
of her prayers. They seemed like a chain 
that held him back from perfect freedom. 
" Ef Granny on'y would stop her everlastin' 
prayin', a feller would n't feel so ha'nted," 
he muttered when the remembrance tor- 
mented him in followihg out some tempting 
scheme. He had no inclination to report 
what he had seen at Nate's cabin. He only 
wanted to forget it, and to give the place 
and its occupant a wide berth thereafter. 

But while Jim had no doubt as to what he 
had seen, Nate himself was far less certain 
OQueeming his own occupation. It might 
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have been prayer, or madness, or some hor- 
rible dream that possessed him, — he did 
not know. The conflict that tortured him 
was so alien to all his past, so unlike all 
he knew of himself, that the vague hope of 
being only in a dream did cross his mind ; 
and he reached out his hand to the dog's 
shaggy head, as if the touch might awaken 
him. The sight and scent of the liquor had 
aroused all the passions within him, yet it 
was not so much the indulgence in itself that 
he craved as the respite and oblivion that it 
would bring. A dozen times he walked to 
the door with the purpose of going to the 
village in pursuit of that which would drown 
his questionings, but as many times an un- 
seen hand seemed to hold him back. Then 
a stronger awe stole over him. What did it 
mean ? Who was waging the other side of 
this battle ? 

The fierceness of his emotion brought its 
own relief at last. Body and mind were 
alike worn out, dullness and stupor slowly 
crept over him, and he fell into a heavy sleep. 
But the lull was only temporary. Morning 
brought again the questioning and unrest. 
If he oould have put aside the study that so 
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troubled him, and have forgotten his self- 
imposed task in returning to old pursuits, he 
would have done it, — " squar' or no squar','' 
he said in his fits of desperation, — but the 
thing had become impossible. From many 
a long tramp through the woods he returned 
to find the book mutely awaiting him, the 
trouble unsettled by delay. 

So the days came and went, long, lonely 
days, in which he seldom saw a human face. 
But gradually the reading changed. The 
condemning voices of broken laws, the 
prophecies of coming doom, were lost in a 
Person gracious and glorious. It was no 
longer merely a book that confronted the 
reader ; there was a revealed Presence, sweet 
and awful, before which the strife died away. 
Fascinated, the rough man gazed, until 
antagonism, doubt, and fear were lost in 
wondering adoration. It was not a story of 
eighteen hundred years ago ; it was a living 
power that touched his life and re-created 
it. Sneer at it who will, explain it who can, 
the fact of such transforming power remains 
the miracle of the ages. 

This man, Nate Vicroy, haggard and 
worn, but with a look on his face which no 
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mortal had ever seen there before, went out. 
and stood on his cabin steps one morning. 
The first glow of the early dawn was touch- 
ing the hilltops before him; all the fleecy 
clouds were growing rosy, the birds had be- 
gun their jubilant song of welcome to a new 
day. Nate threw back his shoulders and 
inhaled a deep breath of the pure air. His 
old life seemed to have slipped away from 
him ; all things were become new. He 
looked up past the glowing heights to the 
sky beyond, with wondering reverence in his 
eyes. 

" Not jes' the Parson's proxy no more," 
he said. " No man's man. I b'long to 
Him/'' 



CHAPTER Vn 

A BAT AT THE CAHF 

• 

Mb. Sterling, leaning upon crutches, had 
made his way out to a distant comer of his 
vegetable garden, to inspect the work of the 
stout boy who had fallen heir to the over- 
alls and flapping hat. Cade Barrow, mean- 
while, had called to see the gentleman, and 
sat on the porch awaiting his return, though 
with no impatience, if one might judge 
from face and manner. He had declined 
Nelson's offer to summon her brother at 
once. 

^^ Oh, no ! It must be something of a 
task for him to walk so far, and it would be 
a pity to recall him before he completed his 
round. I am the possessor of a little leisure 
to-day, and can wait for his coming." 

The vine-covered nook, the rustic seat, 
and Nelson, with a tangle of sunbeams and 
leaf-shadows pkying over her brown hair 
and light diess, combined to make the rest- 
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ing-place so attractive that delaying was no 
hardship. 

"Is leisure only a rare occurrence?" 
asked Nelson somewhat curiously, remem- 
bering that, though the busy man had found 
time to show many kindnesses to her family, 
his calls had usually been very brief. 

" That depends upon the definition of the 
word," he answered with a smile. "If 
leisure means freedom from employment, I 
have very little of it. In the particular 
work that I came here to do, there have 
been many enforced pauses, though I could 
hardly call them seasons of leisure. I am 
beginning to think that eternal vigilance is 
the price not only of liberty, but of railroad 
building as well — in this section of the 
country." 

"What possible objection can these people 
have to a railroad ? I have been puzzling 
over that question ever since I came here," 
said Nelson. " One would think they might 
rejoice in a chance to become civilized." 

" One must be at least half civilized be- 
fore he can begin to appreciate the evils of 
savagery, must he not ? " questioned the su- 
perintendent laughingly. " I do not know 
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why the road has met with so much opposi- 
tion ; I have only conjectures, and they are 
too vague to be mentioned. But those who 
really antagonize the project are few, and 
the general sentiment, so far as it is opposed 
to us, has been of their making. It will die 
out in time, I suppose." 

" I hope it may not work much mischief 
in the mean time," said Nelson. Then she 
inquired the proposed route of the new line. 
" I know its general direction of course, but 
not just where it is to be laid." 

" It is only a branch to join the main 
road where it crosses the river. It is to 
run for some distance along the shore, up 
through the Cove to Kodd's Corners, and 
thence around the hiUs to Stonebury. It 
will require no small amount of grading and 
tunneling, and the people, if they were 
anxious for its coming, would have ample 
time to grow impatient. Some of them 
have discovered that it offers a good market 
for their timber in the way of ties. Lately 
we have been transporting our ties to the 
river by means of an old tramway down the 
steep hillside. It was built for the use of 
a coal mine up there, but the mine has been 
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long abandoned, and the tramway was 
slowly going to ruin. We have repaired 
it, built new trucks, and now find it a great 
convenience, as it saves some miles of haul- 
ing around a winding road that is often not 
in the best condition for the passage of 
heavily loaded wagons." 

'^ Then that is what we sometimes see, 
when the day is very clear, rushing down 
that steep hill away to the north of us ? " 

" Yes, that must be it." He scanned the 
distant hillside. " I had not thought you 
could see so far." 

"It must be a fearfully steep descent," 
she said, the glance of her gray eyes follow- 
ing his blue ones. 

" Yes ; but we do not carry passengers." 

She questioned about the manner of run- 
ning the trucks, and listened to his replies, 
conscious the while of a separate line of 
thought which reminded her that Colonel 
Presly would assuredly consider her com- 
panion guilty of " talking shop." Colonel 
Presly never conversed on business topics 
with ladies. He would listen to inquiries 
with a tolerant smile, as to the prattle of a 
child, return playful, unsatisfactory half an- 
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swers, and turn the conversation to other 
subjects. Women, like fine attire, were only 
for holidays; they must be carefully put 
aside when anything useful was in prospect. 
Mr. Barrow supposed she had questioned be- 
cause she was interested, and answered her 
exactly as he would have answered her bro- 
ther. She liked it. Mr. Barrow did not 
seem like one who divided his life into sec- 
tions, and labeled part of it work and part 
of it pleasure. He was full of vitality, and 
talked as if he found keen enjoyment in 
pushing successfully the projects that busied 
him. Just now, with his fair hair pushed 
back from his forehead, his frank eyes 
meeting hers, and his face so animated, she 
fancied he looked almost boyish. 

" Madeline and I have wondered over 
the strange light-colored object that we 
occasionally saw flashing down that steep 
descent. We had christened it 'the day- 
light ghost,' and now it resolves itself into 
prosaic trucks loaded with lumber ! " she 
laughed. " We must visit the place in some 
of our drives." 

"And our camp, also," added Mr. Bar- 
row promptly. " That is really my errand 
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this afternoon — to see if I cannot arrange 
for your coming. Now that Mr. Sterling 
is recovering, change and the open air will 
do him good. He has spoken of wishing to 
see the camp, and I think it will not hurt 
him to drive out slowly in the morning, stay 
long enough to get thoroughly rested, and 
come home before evening. And Mrs. 
Sterling needs change and out-of-doors life 
almost as much sls he ; she has grown paler 
in these weeks." 

" I 'm sure I have n't," declared Nelson, 
with a laughing remembrance of the tinge 
her cheeks had been taking. " Why am I 
honored with an invitation ? — or was I not 
included?" 

" Certainly ! " he answered the last ques- 
tion first. " It is less a case of your need 
than of your being needed, perhaps. Your 
brother has a buggy, I believe ! " 

" The native from whom he bought it 
said that it was ' half kyart, half kerridge,' 
but by way of being at once brief and truth- 
ful, we have compromised and call it the 
cartridge," explained Nelson. 

^^ I trust it is a blank one, and not dan- 
gerous. Well, with half-and-half, and the 
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aid of " — He paused abruptly. A man 
down by tbe fence was gesticulating with the 
evident desire of attracting his attention. 

" Excuse me, Miss Sterling. That is one 
of my men, I think." He sprang down the 
steps as he spoke, and Nelson heard him ask, 
with a note of apprehension in his voice, be- 
fore he reached the fence : " What is it. 
Mart?" 

A minute's hurried conference followed, 
and then he returned to the porch. There 
was no longer a trace of boyishness in his 
face ; it was wholly the man's — alert, reso- 
lute, forceful. But he smiled when he met 
her glance. 

"This was not an occasion of leisure, 
after all, it seems, for I must go at once. I 
will see Mr. Sterling another time, and we 
can complete our arrangements." He lifted 
his hat and was off with a step that enabled 
him speedily to overtake his messenger. 

Both Madeline and Mr. Sterling were 
pleased with the proposed jaunt, though the 
former laughed when Nelson concluded her 
description of the incomplete invitation by 
remarking that "Mr. Barrow might be 
a rather pleasant acquaintance — if he had 
time*" 
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" Very different from the leisurely fashion 
of your callers at home, is n't it, Nelson ? " 

" I detest men who have nothing to do, 
and still more those who have something and 
are ashamed of it," retorted that consistent 
young lady, returning to her seat on the 
porch once more. 

An hour later Dr. Bathurst drove up to the 
fence, made a movement to alight, hesitated 
and looked at Nelson in comical appeal. 
She saw the struggle between gallantry and 
weariness, and cut it short by running doym. 
to the gate. 

" Thank you. Miss Nelson, thank you ! 
It did n't seem polite to ask you to come to 
the gate ; but reaUy, I 'm getting to be an 
old man, you know, and the number of times 
I have climbed in and out of this buggy to- 
day and hitched and unhitched my horse are 
past my counting. How is the Parson? " 

" Limping, thank you," answered Nelson. 

"Legs or theology?" asked the doctor 
with a twinkle of the eyes under his shaggy 
brows. 

"In whichever member was under your 
care, I believe," answered Nelson demurely. 

"He wouldn't have been able even to 
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limp if I had n't taken care of him, young 
lady ! " declared the doctor. " And as for 
the theology — well, I 'm not exactly sure 
that it is his, but some theology is traveling 
about in this region just now with very vig- 
orous strides. Nate Vicroy is a very wide- 
awake proxy." 

The doctor laughed as if at some remem- 
brance that amused him, pushed back his 
hat and wiped his damp forehead, then sud- 
denly recalled the mission on which he had 
come. 

" That trip out to the railroad camp is 
what I came to talk about. Miss Nelson. I 
saw Cade Barrow as I was driving in, and he 
told me what he had proposed, and that he 
had been called away without making any 
definite arrangement. I promised to call 
and complete the plan. It will do your bro- 
ther good to get out again, and Mrs. Sterling, 
too. Barrow says the men are away from 
the camp all day, and so it will be at your 
service. If it is pleasant Thursday morning 
I '11 call here, and bring my wife with me. 
I '11 have to ride over in the direction of the 
camp any way, and I reckon with my old 
buggy and your brother's rig there '11 be 
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room for all of us. Maybe I '11 find a 
chance to get back in time to have a bite of 
tbe picnic dinner with you. Anyhow it will 
be good for the rest of you." 

" I hope you can come," said Nelson 
heartily. " We shall be glad to have Mrs. 
Bathurst." 

The kindly, weather-beaten face bright- 
ened. 

" Yes, I knew you would. You have the 
best of me when you have my wife," he said. 
"Well, remember then that I'll be along 
Thursday morning between eight and nine 
o'clock." 

Nelson, lingering at the gate as he drove 
away, wondered when he had known one of 
those holidays that he was so sure were good 
for other people. What a ceaseless, tireless 
round his life was, and how many poor suf- 
ferers daily watched for his coming, hanging 
all their hopes on what " Doc Bather's 
says I " She had been inclined, when she 
first met him, to hold this plain old country 
doctor in light esteem; but his bluff ways 
and rusty clothes could not long hide the 
great, generous heart of the man. He loved 
his work for its own sake ; and he was as 
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much delighted when he had fathomed the 
mysterious disease of the poorest or brought 
back health to the child of some drunken 
fellow who would never pay him a cent for 
his service, as if he had saved the life of a 
millionaire. He would never gain fame or 
wealth. The very dream of these, if he 
had ever entertained it, had long ago passed 
away. But the girl standing there in the 
sunset, and thoughtfully acknowledging all 
this, added : " He is getting a great deal out 
of his life, after all. Could any one fancy 
him asking ' Is life worth living ? ' " 

Mrs. Bathurst was a sensible, motherly 
woman, who had won Madeline's heart by 
her care for the baby, and the young mo- 
ther welcomed her presence eagerly. So it 
was a congenial little party that drove slowly 
along the wooded road on that bright morn- 
ing. Mr. Barrow was at the camp to wel- 
come them, and it was evident that some 
kindly hand had been at work for their com- 
fort. A hammock had been swimg under 
the trees, and three or four comfortable 
chairs provided. The long, low building of 
rough boards, with its benches, bunks, and 
stationary tables, was scrupulously neat, — 
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" almost suspiciously clean, as if it had been 
prepared for inspection," Mrs. Bathurst de- 
clared ; and the superintendent only laughed, 
without attempting to deny the allegation. 
In the small room partitioned off for Mr. 
Barrow's own use, a little table had been 
cleared of its ordinary furnishing of papers 
and writing material, and was decorated with 
a glass of wild flowers and one or two late 
magazines. 

As had been promised, the place was at 
their disposal. Only the faint sound of the 
woodchopper's axe, borne on the clear air, 
told of the distant workmen. It was all so 
quiet and restful that it tempted the busy 
doctor, and he announced as he hurried 
away that he should be back in time to 
dine with them if possible. 

" But it won't be possible, poor soul I " 
said his wife in a low tone. " Such little 
pleasures never are for him," she added with 
a faint sigh. Then the momentary cloud 
vanished from her face, and she caught up 
the baby for a romp. Nelson watched her 
with the same mingling of pity and admira. 
tion that she had lately bestowed upon the 
doctor. 
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" I don't see how you can be so content ! " 
she said. 

Mrs. Bathurst's eyes opened wonderingly 
for a moment, then she linked the remark 
with her own words, and laughed. 

" I don't indulge in such melancholy 
often, child. If I really began fretting over 
little things like that, I should soon have to 
give my whole mind to it. ' Rest is fitting 
of self to one's sphere,' you know." 

" But this sphere is the very thing that I 
should suppose you wouldn't want to be 
fitted to. It doesn't seem as if it ought to 
be yours." 

" I used to think so — sometimes. But, 
after all, I do not believe Providence makes 
so many blunders as we seK-conceited mor- 
tals imagine." 

" How about our own blunders ? " asked 
Mr. Sterling, catching a fragment of the talk. 

The motherly face turned toward him for 
a moment, then bent above the baby, who 
seemed determined to walk alone, but whose 
unsteady feet needed constaot guarding. 

" Your little boy makes many missteps," 
she said, ^' but it cannot matter much whilo 
my arms are around him." 
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"You think the checks and barriers we 
meet are but the guarding arm ? " 

" What else should they be ? " she an- 
swered with a smile. 

It was no new doctrine. The Reverend 
John had often preached it, — not in such 
simple, homely phrase indeed, but learnedly, 
— but that was before he began to fear 
that he himself had blimdered. 

Madeline, talking with Mr. Barrow, had 
learned that by following a circuitous route 
along an old road the tramway could be 
reached by carriage. 

" It is a much shorter way to walk across 
as we usually do," explained the superinten- 
dent, " but it would be too far for Mr. Ster- 
ling." 

" Shall we go before the horse is put 
away, John ? or are you too tired ? " 

Beins: so constantly deferred to as an in- 
valid wL growing raker irksome, a..d Mr. 
Sterling decided very promptly that he was 
able and anxious to view the tramway at 
once. Nelson preferred walking across 
later ; and as Mrs. Bathurst was of the same 
mind, they two were left in charge of the 
camp and Baby Paul. 
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Wearied with his long ride and later 
mvestigations, baby's eyes soon drooped 
heavily, and, placing him in the hammock, 
Nelson lulled him to dreamland with an old 
ballad. Her voice dropped lower as the 
blue-veined lids closed more restf ully, imtil 
at last the song died into silence. The 
quaint old words she had been singing, the 
stillness of the wood around her, the low, 
rude building near, appealed to the girl's 
imagination. 

*' We might almost fancy ourselves pio- 
neers living in some far-away western wild," 
she said. 

*' I might pose for one," answered the 
doctor's wife, smoothing out the plain dress 
of dark gingham, and glancing with a little 
amusement from herself to Nelson, " but it 
would be quite a stretch of imagination so 
far as you are concerned, I think — What 
is it?" 

Her sentence changed to the sudden ques- 
tion as Nelson started and looked toward the 
> building. 

" Some one around on the other side of 
the cabin looking through at us," Nelson 
angwered in a low tone. '' The windows are 
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just opposite, you know, and I saw a face 
plainly for a moment." 

" One of the workmen come in searcli of 
something," Mrs. Bathurst suggested. But 
as no one appeared. Nelson presently walked 
around the house. The intruder had gone, 
but she caught glimpses of him making his 
way through the bushes, and as he passed 
into a clearer space she thought she recog- 
nized Dan Crangel. She wondered why 
he should have been there, but when she 
reported to Mrs. Bathurst, that lady saw 
nothing remarkable in the occurrence. 

" He was looking for one of the men, I 
suppose, and was not sure but that he might 
find him at the camp. As for his looking 
in at the \nndow, he would be quite likely 
to consider that the surest and quickest way 
of learning who was within. He fits into 
your pioneer picture, my dear. Call him a 
bear or an Indian, and his stealthy visit and 
silent stare will be in proper style." 

" I 'm not sure but the bear or Indian 
might be preferable to Dan Crangel as a 
visitor," answered Nelson with a shiver of 
disgust. "I know very little about the 
man, but he has an evil-looking face. Do 



\ 
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you know anything about the family, Mrs. 
Bathurst? You know little Viney ? " ^ 

Something of nearly all the people to 
whom her husband ministered the doctor's 
good wife knew. Her sympathies were 
quick and broad, and the calls upon her 
were many ; and though she could tell little 
about the Crangels, — except that the doc- 
tor had once been called to see Viney, and 
had ever since called her " a white lily grow- 
ing in a bog," — her reminiscences of the 
neighborhood in general proved so interest- 
ing that the original subject soon dropped 
out of thought. 

Nelson had forgotten the apparition at the 
window, until an incident in the afternoon 
recalled it. The dinner had been daintily 
spread on one end of the long table in the 
cabin, its viands partly supplied from the 
baskets the ladies had brought and supple- 
mented by such additions as Mr. Barrow 
could secure, — coffee, ripe berries, and rich 
cream, — and the party had lingered over it 
merrily. Then Mrs. Bathurst and Nelson 
walked through the wood to see the tram- 
way. Mr. Barrow accompanied them until 
ihey had nearly reached the ledge, when, 
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wishing to speak to some workmen whose 
axes sounded near, he pointed out the path 
they were to follow, and promised to rejoin 
them in a few moments. The two ladies 
therefore reached the place alone; but as 
they approached the small building at the top 
of the tramway, a man hastily passed around 
the farther side of it and hurried away with- 
out waiting to take the path. His hat was 
drawn low over his face, but Nelson's quick 
eyes scanned the figure closely. 

" The ubiquitous Dan Crangel ! " she 
said as he disappeared. 

Mr. Barrow came up in time to hear her 
exclamation, though a moment too late to 
discover its object. 

" Are you sure it was Crangel ? " he 
asked quickly, as she explained. 

" I do not think I could mistake him. 
He has such a dark, peculiar face — not 
pleasant enough to be easily forgotten. I 
have seen him several times since I came 
here, and then he startled me down at the 
camp this morning." 

Again Mr. Barrow questioned ; and though 
he listened very quietly to her story in re- 
ply. Nelson felt that he did not think the 
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matter so unimportant as it had seemed to 
Mrs. Bathurst. 

" No, if it were Crangel lie has nothing to 
do with any of my men — at least, I do not 
intend that he shall have. I do not know 
what he wanted," he answered. But though 
he said nothing more, and courteously di- 
rected the attention of his guests to the vari- 
ous points of interest. Nelson fancied that 
his own keen glance wandered elsewhere, 
searching for some trace of an intruder or 
clue to his errand. 

" The tram is not running to-day. We 
use it only when we get a quantity of ties 
unloaded here," he said. " Away down 
there, just around that curve, you can see 
where they are grading for the new road." 

Presently he espied a workman not far 
away, and motioned him to approach. 
Whatever were the brief directions given, 
they resulted in the man stationing himself 
near the tram house, and the slight imeasi- 
ness vanished from Mr. Barrow's manner. 

Meanwhile, down at the camp Madeline 
and her baby were wandering about gather- 
ing acorn cups and bits of moss, while Mr. 
Sterling lay in the hammock and alternately 
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watched the flitting dresses of mother and 
child and the shifting cloud pictures over- 
head. The sound of a heavier step than 
Madeline's aroused him from a reverie, and 
he turned his head to see Big Nate standing 
near and regarding him with a glance in 
which remorse, tenderness, and wondering 
joy were strangely blended. . 

" Ye hain't got plumb well yit, hev ye ? " 
"Not quite. I shaU be soon," was the 
cheerful reply prompted by the regretful 
tone of the query. But an effort to arise 
from his reclining position proved more 
clearly than the speaker intended the weak- 
ness of the wounded limb. 

" It 's cost ye a mighty sight o' sufferin' 
an' worry, an' hendrance an' loss. I reckon 
I can't noways tell what it 's cost ye," said 
Nate slowly. " But it 's done fer me what 
could n't 'a' been done no other ways. It 's 
set me free from the old low livin' an' 
thinkin'. I hain't got the words to tell it. 
It 's faced me round, an' I b'long to Him," 
— a swift upward gesture making clear the 
sentence. " An' I kinder wanted ter come 
an' ask ye ef — seein' how much it 's cost 
ye — whether ye counted me wuth it ? '* 
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He stood there, rough and bronzed, his 
knotted hands clasped before him, the keen 
eyes under the shaggy brows eager for an 
answer ; he stood and waited. 

John Sterling did not speak at once. He 
knew the reply that, professionally, he might 
be expected to give, since by his choice of a 
vocation he had said that the uplifting of 
humanity was the highest purpose to which 
he could devote his life. After all, take this 
one bit of manhood redeemed — he did not 
doubt the change that had been wrought, he 
had heard too much of the marvel for that 

— and put over against it all the cost to him- 
self, would he willingly have paid the price ? 

" It is worth all it cost, Nate, and a great 
deal more," he answered simply and hon- 
estly, with a sudden thrill of thankfulness as 
he realized that in his inmost soul he so 
accounted it. 

Nate's face brightened, his brawny hand 
outstretched clasped that of the minister in 
a grasp that was painful. 

*' I knowed how He counts it who paid the 
awfulest price of all ; but I 'lowed mebby " 

— Nate's voice broke with an unwonted 
huskiness. " Hev ye ever come acrost that 
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feller Paul in yer readin' ? " lie questioned, 
with sudden change of topic. "Course ye 
hev, though, I reckon ye know 'em alL But 
he 's my feller ! I know how he felt when 
he oncet got turned into the new way, did n't 
he go into it for all he was wuth, soul an' 
body ? He had to — he jes' had to ! When 
he seen how fur oflE 'n the squar' he 'd been 
with Stephen an' all the rest of 'em, an' how 
it had all been hittin' 'g'inst One higher 'n 
any of 'em, why, he knowed his whole life 
could n't make up ; there could n't be no half- 
way work f er hun. Prisons an' stones an' 
beatin's did n't count fer nothin' whilst he 
had that one thing to do. I reckon I know 
how he felt." 

Nate paused, his eyes following the shad- 
ows that swept away over the grass. Some 
thought brought a smile that stole with 
softening light over his rugged face as he 
looked back again into the eyes of his com- 
panion. 

" It 's pow'rful strange that the same One 
that stopped Paul on the road so long ago 
should stop me in my little cabin yere in the 
hills, but He did. He must 'a' thought it 
wuth while." 
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This time it was John Sterling's hand 
that reached impulsively out for the other. 

« It was ! " 

He answered only with those two words, 
but through all the rest of the day, and the 
quiet homeward drive, he felt no impatience 
of his helplessness. Through it, despite all 
mistakes and questionings, there had come 
into his life something that was ^^ worth 
whfle." 



CHAPTER Vin 

BY WAY OF THE TRAM 

That same afternoon, when the sun had 
nearly reached its setting, and the visitors to 
the camp were well on their way home, a 
little figure went hurrying along the road 
toward Granny Slocum's. Looking cau- 
tiously backward and forward, even dropping 
down among the bushes for a moment when 
some sound suggested human approach, the 
child yet pushed forward with a haste that 
was almost painfully eager, until she reached 
a narrow path, branching off from the road, 
which led more directly to her destination. 
Here she was more secure from observa- 
tion, and the tired feet were urged into a 
run. As she neared the cabin she paused 
for a moment, scanned door and windows 
anxiously, and listened for any sound of 
voices. 

" But anyways I must resk it," hastening 
toward the open door. " 1 must I " 
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" Viney Crangel ! Whar on artli did yer 
come from ? An' what 's the matter of yer ? " 
exclaimed Mrs. Slocum in astonishment, as 
the child, white-faced and breathless, sank 
down on the low step. 

'* Sh ! " Viney lifted a warning finger, 
and cast a searching glance around the 
room. "Ain't thar nobody yere but jest 
you ? Oh, Granny, they 're a-plannin' to drive 
Boss Barrow out 'n yere fer sure, an' a lot 
of 'em's goin' down to set fire to all them 
stacks o' ties to-night an' burn the landin'- 
place down by the river ! I don't know it 
all, but they 'lowed ef that did n't sheer 
him off they 'd fix him." 

"They won't dast to do it, child, they 
won't dast to!" said the old woman, but 
with a startled look on her face that betrayed 
no great faith in her own words. " Who 's 
'lowin' to do it ? I reckon somebody 's 
been foolin* ye." 

" No, no ! I heard 'em through the cup- 
board — I mean — ■ they did n't know I was 
noways near. It 's a lot of 'em — Dan an' 
some more." Viney's voice dropped to a 
whisper. " Oh, I b'lieve they '11 'most kill 
me if they find out I 've told. Can't ye 
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git word to him someways, Granny? I 
can't go no furder, an' ef Dan knowed" — 

The tightly clasped hands and the terror 
in the dark eyes completed the sentence. 
Granny Slocum was already on her feet, her 
slat bonnet on her head. She paused only 
long enough to pick up a basket. 

" I reckon I 'd best let on to have an 
arrant, if I meet anybody," she said. " You 
git home as quiet as ye kin, child, an' I '11 
carry the word ef anybody kin.'* 

" Quick.! " urged Viney. " They must 'a' 
started 'fore this, fer I couldn't git away 
whilst they was at the house. Oh, don't let 
Dan 'spicion who told ! " 

« I '11 be mighty keerful 'bout that. Ye 
need n't be 'f card. Go home slower, Viney. 
Ye can't noways stan' sich a pow'rf ul lot o' 



runnin'." 



The old woman was moving away as she 
spoke, but she cast an anxious look after the 
child, who was retracing her steps down the 
path. 

" It 's a long stretch o' walkin' fer her to 
put through, axi' she 's clean tired out. She 
would n't dast stay to my house, ^though ; 
't would n't be safe noways," she muttered. 
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" Hope she won't fall down nowheres by the 
way ; but I 've got to git to the camp what- 
somever happens." 

An hour later, Cade Barrow, standing at 
the door of his quarters, had been scanning 
the sky for a prophecy of the morrow, and 
was meditatively watching the moon roll up 
over the opposite hilltops. Suddenly he be- 
came aware of a shadow different from that 
of the trees and bushes by which it was 
surroimded, — a tall shadow that gesticulated 
and beckoned imperatively. He walked 
slowly toward it, but a low, hurried voice 
called him to make haste. 

" Thar ain't no time to waste," said 
Granny, as he drew near. "Thar's a lot 
goin' to fire all yer timber down by the 
river, — Dan Crangel an' his gang, I reckon, 
— an' ye can't be too quick, f er I was hen- 
dered havin' to hide in the bushes whilst 
they went by." 

" Are you sure ? " asked the superintendent 
incredulously. He had grown accustomed 
to the warfare with his men, and petty deeds 
of spite and mischief, but he did not expect 
so daring a move as this. '' Did you hear 
what they said ? " 
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" 'T ain't what I heerd ; it 's what I hwfjo* 
Viuey Crangel brought the word, an' she 
would n't 'a' resked her life f er nothin'. I 
was comin' " — 

He did not wait for the completed sen- 
tence, but turned toward the camp with a 
quick exclamation. The old woman sent a 
warning whisper after him : — 

" Don't let on how ye found out, what- 
somever ye do." 

Only a swift gesture, a monosyllable, as- 
sured her that she was heard, but she turned 
away well satisfied. 

" He ain't the one to f ergit neither of us," 
she said. 

She heard his sharp summons to the 
camp as she made her way back through 
the wood, and the confused voices of the 
men as they gathered about him. Hastily 
the danger was explained and orders issued. 
Two or three were left to guard the camp, 
while the others, arming themselves with 
picks, clubs, or whatever weapon could be 
secured, started in pursuit of the marauding 
party. It was only in pursuit; the leader 
felt that keenly. 

" We must make quick time, boys. They 
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have a good half-hour the start of us," he 
said. 

" An' they '11 hev a chance fer part of 
their raskilly business anyhow afore we 'ns 
kin git thar," prophesied one of the men 
dismally. " We 'ns can't go no faster 'n they 
kin, an' thar's nothin' to do but tromp 
after 'em, 'cause thar ain't no short cut." 

" There is ! " exclaimed Barrow, stopping 
short, with a sudden thought. " The tram- 
way ! I shall go down in the tram. Who 
wiUgowithme?" 

It was not intended for passengers, as he 
had told Nelson, and it was certainly not a 
mode of traveling any one would have chosen 
save for a most urgent reason. But the 
hardy workmen were not lacking in courage, 
and there were volimteers enough in a mo- 
ment. 

" Only five or six can go," said the super- 
intendent, speedily dividing his force. " If 
we can only get there before them, we shall 
end their cowardly plot and possibly capture 
the leaders : that 's what I want chiefly. 
Mart, you are to lead this squad. Hurry 
on down the road as fast as you can, but 
don't make any attack or show yourselves 
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until you hear from those of us who go the 
other way. Do you understand ? If all is 
quiet when you get to the place, you are to 
lie in hiding until you hear a signal from me. 
Off now ! Be cool and steady." 

The five who had volunteered to be his 
own companions were already making their 
way over to the tram. He followed them, 
pausing at the camp only long enough to 
summon one of the men to manage the car. 
The delays were only momentary, but they 
seemed long to his feverish impatience. 
From the first of his coming here he had 
been hampered and hindered by the unrea- 
soning prejudice of these natives, — or he 
had supposed it to be merely prejudice un- 
til lately, — but whatever its origin it had 
passed beyond endurance. At heart he was 
scarcely sorry that some overt act should 
give him just cause for striking a blow that 
might be decisive, if he only could prevent 
them from doing serious damage. His an- 
ger flamed as he thought of the ruin that 
might be wrought. 

The moonlight lay white down the long 
track, broken here and there by the black 
shadows of the pines. The six men crowded 
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into the car. It was not a ride any one 
would have chosen had there been chance 
for choice, but the leader of the little band 
seemed to bestow no thought upon it as his 
eyes sought to pierce the mist that shrouded 
the river-bank far below. 

" Ready, Tom ! " 

It was one of the men who added a hur- 
ried warning : — 

" This yere ain't no load o' ties, mind ye. 
Be keerful how ye pay out yer cable." 

Involuntarily each man held his breath 
and clutched the side of the truck as the 
downward movement began. It was com- 
paratively slow at first, and in a minute one 
laughed at his own nervousness, and said as 
he loosened his hold : — 

" 'T ain't no such great shakes of a ride, 
after all ! Mebby we '11 take to " — 

The sentence was never finished. There 
was a sudden jar, a horrified cry from the 
tram-house, and the car shot forward as if 
aU restraint had been removed. The cable 
had broken ! The men realized in a moment 
what had happened, as that wild dash down 
the steep began. No human power could 
help them now. Shrieks, imprecations, a 
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muttered ejaculation that might have been 
a prayer, mingled for an instant and died 
into silence, as the little party cowered back 
against the truck, each clinging to it with 
vise-like grasp. Faster and still faster it 
flew, until the air seemed to cut their faces 
as they dashed through it, and its rushing 
drowned all other sounds. The trees whirled 
past them in a mad waltz up the hill, but 
the bravest eyes had closed lest they should 
see the death that seemed every instant im- 
pending. It seemed an endless time that 
they were flying onward at that fearful, ever- 
increasing speed, — now leaping with fright- 
ful jar over some slight obstruction, now 
gliding forward with lightning smoothness 
and velocity. Unguided and untrammeled 
as it was, the car kept to the track through 
the whole descent. 

The first distinct thought that had come 
to Cade Barrow in that fearful ride was of 
what must happen when they reached the 
railroad below. Only a flash of thought, — 
as indeed all the terrible descent had been 
but a flash down the mountain side, — but it 
was followed by an instantaneous decision. 
As the car with a crash struck the iron 
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tracks he leaped from it, and fell stunned and 
bruised among the weeds and debris, while 
the truck itself plimged over the bank and 
rolled down into the river. 

Slowly Barrow regained his feet, and stood 
for a moment dazed and bewildered. Then 
groans and calls for help from the river's edge 
aroused him to action. Three of the men 
had escaped with bruises more or less severe. 
One lay lifeless on the bank, crushed by the 
car that rolled over him, and another was 
struggling in the water. This last was fee- 
bly endeavoring to swim, but was evidently 
disabled, and the superintendent hastened to 
his aid. Two of the men presently rallied 
their senses sufficiently to follow his example, 
and the poor fellow was drawn out badly 
hurt, with one arm hanging helpless at his 
side. The marvel was that any of them had 
escaped alive, and the forlorn little group 
recognized it as they gathered about their 
dead and wounded and held a hurried con- 
sultation. There was no help near at that 
deserted spot on the shore, — no help nearer 
than the friends who must be coming some- 
where down the road to join them. The 
thought of them recalled the almost forgot- 
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ten object of their disastrous trip, and re- 
minded them that foes might be nearer than 
friends. But there was no sight or sound of 
any hiunan being around the piles of lumber, 
which at a little distance showed as dark, 
uneven masses in the moonlight. 

The time of waiting seemed interminable. 
Mindful of his order that the men should 
await his signal, the superintendent shouted 
to them occasionally, but his call was only 
echoed back by the rocks down the river. 
The wounded man groaned and shivered in 
his wet clothing. Some of his companions 
gathered fuel and started a fire, while Bar- 
row knelt beside him, and gave his wounds 
such care as was possible with the few re- 
sources at hand. As the fire flamed up, illu- 
minating the fatal hillside and throwing a 
red glow out over the water, it brought the 
little group beside it into plain view, and 
was the means of hastening the anxiously 
looked-for help. The leaping flames were to 
the advancing party an indication that the 
ties had been fired, and they hastened for- 
ward, only to stand shocked and dismayed at 
the greater calamity that had befallen. 

"We reckoned sure 'twas them, and 
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they 'd got in their work ahead of us," said 
one, standing beside the motionless form 
stretched out on the bank, and speaking in 
the hushed voice that is so natural in the 
presence of death. 

" We have seen nothing of Crangel or his 
followers," the superintendent answered. 

He, with two or three of his men, walked 
over to where the ties were piled, and a brief 
examination revealed that combustibles had 
been arranged ready for lighting, but none 
of tbe depredators appeared. 

" An' ye won't see none of 'em, neither," 
Mart asserted with the positiveness of con- 
viction. "I 'spicioned there was a skift 
down under the bank there jest as we come 
roimd the bend. Ef they knowed what hap- 
pened the car, — an' it 's mighty likely they 
did, — they 'd put out o' yere quick as they 
could git. They would n't want to be seen 
nowheres 'round yere." 

" There is little doubt that some of them 
knew what would happen the car when it 
was next used," said Barrow, recalling the 
incident at the tram-house that afternoon. 
" Poor Jake ! " 

" Think they cut the cable ? " questioned 
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Mart, startled. " I would n't put it past 
Dan Crangel. I reckon, though, they didn't 
'low to wreck nothin' more 'n a load o' ties," 
he added reflectively. 

Stretchers had been hastily improvised for 
the wounded and the dead, though against 
the removal of the latter before the " cor'ner 
sot on him " serious objections were urged. 
Even Kodd's Comers had its coroner; and 
though his methods and the verdicts reached 
were sometimes imique, his office was so 
highly magnified by the natives that they 
considered it a breach of the law to remove 
any body from the place where it was found 
before that functionary had viewed it. To 
such lengths had this been carried that Dr. 
Bathurst had privately expressed the opinion 
that some of the hanged and drowned had 
been allowed to die out of respect to the 
coroner. But most communities have their 
points of virtue, and all the region around 
Kodd's Corners was exceedingly law-abiding 
in this regard, whatever might be said of it 
in other directions. Mr. Barrow insisted, 
however, taking the responsibility upon him- 
self ; and so the sad little procession took 
its slow way up the winding road. 
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There was profound excitement in the 
community the next day, when variously dis- 
torted accounts of the occurrence ran wild. 
The home of the injured man was thronged 
with curious and sympathizing visitors ; and 
it was fortunate, so far as the chances of his 
recovery were concerned, that the proceed- 
ings of the coroner proved a still greater 
attraction. The small building where the 
inquest was held was crowded to its utmost 
limit, and people stood about the door, 
looked in at the windows, and sat on the 
grass outside. Dan Crangel was one of the 
interested spectators, and remarked with 
judicial gravity to every one with whom he 
talked that it was a ^^ pow'rf ul keerless trick 
f er any human to try to go down on that 
thar truck, an' no boss ought n't to ask no 
man to do it." That, indeed, seemed to be 
the general opinion ; but it was clearly shown 
by the testimony of the men themselves that 
they had not been required to go, that they 
had volimteered, and the superintendent had 
taken the same risk. It was therefore im- 
possible to bring in a verdict attaching blame 
to any one ; and the jury, after due delibera- 
tion, found that ^^ the diseased come to his 
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death by his own keerlessness, an' that of 
some other folks, in havin' his head crushed 
in by a tram-car." They considered that 
their jurisdiction embraced the whole occur- 
rence in all its ramifications, and so they 
vouchsafed the additional statement : " Whe- 
ther they had any call to go down there in 
sich a tearin' rush can't be told, fer this jury 
can't find out whether them kindlin's under 
the ties was the work of an inemy, or only 
some boys that wanted a bonfire an' give it 
up. 

No charges were brought against Crangel. 
The railroad men were sure that their super- 
intendent's information in regard to a plot 
had been correct, though they did not know 
from whom he had received it. But there 
had been no destruction of ties, and neither 
Crangel nor any of his friends had been seen 
near them that night. That he had made 
threats could only be proven by little Viney, 
and Cade Barrow was silent concerning her. 
He felt that the accident would tend to bring 
the railroad into greater discredit among 
some of the people. 

" Not that the lack of popularity amounts 
to much unless it is shown in the way of 
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obstructing tlie work," he said to Mr. Ster- 
ling. 

Nelson, sitting on the porch near him, 
noticed that his face was graver and paler 
than when she had seen him last. The 
experience of that night — the thought of 
the life lost under his leadership, and of the 
other poor fellow who might never recover 
the brawny strength that had been his chief 
possession — had left a weight upon his 
spirit, though he acquitted himself of all 
blame. 

** You think the cable had been tampered 
with ? " questioned Mr. Sterling. 

" I do not doubt it. You remember the 
man you saw lurking about the tram-house 
the day you were there, — the day of the 
accident, — Miss Nelson? I think it was 
done then. Still, as I cannot substantiate 
such a charge against any one, it would be 
worse than folly to make it. We must keep 
careful watch, and await further develop- 
ments." 

The men at the camp had all grown sus- 
picious and watchful. A careful guard was 
kept at the tram-house and over the lumber 
piles below. The men bitterly declared, as 
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they talked over the matter at the camp, that 
Crangel was quite as well satisfied with the 
harm that had been wrought as he would 
have been with the earrjdng out of his origi- 
nal programme. But Dan walked at liberty 
as usual, pitied Jake's family, and talked of 
" poor Joe all crippled up long of his own 
foolishness," as others did. He manifested 
no particular interest in the railroad or its 
builders. 



CHAPTER IX 

A QUEER CUPBOARD 

Mrs. Slocum, on the afternoon following 
Viney's stolen visit to her house, was out in 
pursuit of berries. 

" 'Pears like I 'm pow'rful fur-sighted to^ 
day, an' I don't b'lieve I '11 be able to see 
none nearder 'n Crangel's," she said, with a 
grim little pucker of her withered lips. 

The remark was addressed only to the dog 
who looked up at her from the cabin steps, 
and she sternly forbade his following her; 
she wanted to be quite alone. She had been 
anxious about Viney all day. She wanted to 
assure herself that the child had reached 
home safely and undiscovered, and she hoped 
that by wandering about for a little while in 
the vicinity of the Crangel abode she might 
catch sight of her. 

Granny pushed her way here and there 
through the bushes, picking berries enough to 
account for her presence in the neighborhood 
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should she be seen, but taking care to keep 
the house in her line of vision. The place 
was very still that afternoon. Once she saw 
the old man pass out and in, but the child 
was not to be seen. Her anxiety increased 
as the afternoon wore away. It was not 
Viney's custom to stay so closely indoors in 
fine weather ; she could usually be found in 
her favorite seat under the tree. Unwilliog 
to go away without learning something of 
the girl, the old woman finally resolved on 
bolder measures, and swinging her pail of 
berries on her arm she marched up to the 
cabin door. The old man answered her 
cheerful " Howdy " with a stare, and after a 
moment's hesitation shuffled across the floor 
toward her, without inviting her to enter. 

" I come up to see if Viney 'd give me a 
gourd o' water 'fore I start for home," she 
said. " Pickin' berries is pow'rful hot 
work." 

"Viney, she ain't right peart to-day,— 
sorter sick." The old man pulled his pipe 
out of his mouth long enough to explain, and 
nodded toward an inner room, where the 
little girl was lying on a bed. " B,eckon ye 
kin git a drink, though, ef ye want one." 
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He walked over to a gourd hanging on a 
wall, but any purpose he might have had of 
handing it to the old woman and allowing 
her to help herself from the well was frus- 
trated by a voice from the bed : — 

" Pap, I 'm wantin' a drink, too, — a 
fresh drink from the well, pap." 

The old man cast an irresolute glance at 
his visitor ; then yielded to the apparent 
necessity, and trudged away to the well. 

Granny Slocum promptly took advantage 
of his absence to make her way to the bed- 
side. 

"Sick, are ye, Viney? Nobody didn't 
hurt ye?" 

" No, no ; they never 'spicioned. But I 
was clean beat out." Viney's cheeks were 
flushed, and her eyes seemed tmnaturally 
large and opened with a strained look. 
" I 'm pow'rful tired, but I don't hardly dast 
go to sleep ; I 'm 'feard I 'U tell somethin'. 
Did they " — 

The hurried whisper ceased as a sotmd 
was heard in the outer room. In a moment 
Dan appeared in the doorway. He scowled 
as he saw the visitor, but she turned toward 
him placidly. 
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" Howdy, Dan ! I jest walked up from 
the berry patch down yere to git a drink. 
Viney 's sick, ain't she ? " 

" Sorter doncy, that 's all," Dan muttered 
surlily. " She 's on the lift nigh half the 
time, anyway ; 't ain't nothin' new." 

Granny looked at the browned, hardened 
little hands that worked so constantly be- 
yond their strength, but she smothered her 
indignation. To be of any use to Viney, 
she must, if possible, propitiate Dan. He 
stood glowering upon her, and evidently had 
no intention of leaving the room while she 
was in it. The old man returned with the 
water, and there was no excuse for lingering 
longer. 

" Ef there 's anything I kin do fer Viney, 
seein' she 's no mother nor any women folks " 
— she began; but Dan cut the sentence 
short. 

" She don't need nobody 'round. Pap 's 
yere, an' so am I," he said gruffly. 

So Granny could only straighten the hard 
pillow under the hot little head, and take 
her departure. 

" But Dan Crangel need n't think every- 
body 's jest goin' to stay away an' let that 
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child die 'thout no care 'count of his 
scowlin'," she said determinedly, as she 
turned for a last glance at the house. ^' I 
low to find out how she 's gittin' on some 
way." 

It was very poor getting on, as she found 
when she went boldly to the house two days 
later. She had assured herself by that time 
that Dan knew nothing of Viney's betrayal 
of his plot, and so she judged it safe to go 
upon her errand more openly. She did not 
pause for any ceremony of knocking at the 
open door, but walked at once to the narrow 
cot. Viney was still there ; and the visitor 
was shocked at the change that even so short 
a time had wrought. She was alone, but it 
was only for a minute. Dan appeared, — 
it seemed to his visitor that he had a fashion 
of appearing suddenly from some undis- 
covered quarter, — and greeted the intruder 
with a savage glare. 

" Well, what d' ye want now ? Viney 's 
sick, an' can't 'tend to ye," he said. 

" Viney 's sick, an' I want to 'tend to her, 
— that 's what I 'm after now," replied the 
old woman undismayed. " It stan's to rea- 
son that men folks don't know nothin' about 
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takin^ keer of a sick child, but somebody 's 
got to take keer of ber, that 's all there is 
to it, Dan Crangel. Folks 'round yere ain't 
heathen, — leastways most of 'em ain't, — 
an' we don't 'low to let her die 'count of no- 
body lookin' after her. What 's the matter 
of yer house, Dan Crangel, that ye don't 
want nobody to put foot in it ? It don't 
look like ye had so much that any respecta* 
ble person 'd want to steal." 

The question had a wonderful effect. The 
ugly fire in the man's eyes was suddenly 
veUed, and his manner changed. 

" There ain't nothin' the matter of the 
house, Mis' Slocum, nor of the neighbors, 
neither," he said, with an air of injured vir- 
tue. " We 'ns is all glad to see 'em. I 'm 
'bilged to ye fer thinkin' 'bout Viney; so's 
pap when he 's got sense enough," with a 
contemptuous glance toward the old man doz- 
ing out imder a tree. " But Viney, she gits 
clean beat out with strangers comin' an' 
goin'. I 'low to git somebody reg'lar to jest 
stay an' 'tend to her an' do the work." 

"It's a mighty good notion," answered 
Granny, with a note of incredulity in her 
voice. " When d' ye reckon ye '11 do it ? " 
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"I reckon I'll go this afternoon some 
time, — 'long 'bout evenin', most like. Ef 
ye could come up a bit then, ef 't ain't too 
much bother to ye," said Dan, with rapid 
growth of neighborliness, "ye might stay 
'long o' Viney whilst I go to hunt some one. 
Pap ain't much 'count." 

The old woman readily promised, wonder- 
ing not a little at the invitation. She did 
not see the triumphant grin with which Dan 
watched her out of sight ; but when, after a 
hard day's work, she plodded wearily over 
the distance again on her errand of mercy, 
she found herself forestalled, — an awkward, 
didl-f aced girl sat beside the cot. 

" I found time to go 'fore ye got 'roimd^ 
Mis' Slocum," said Dan, with malicious en- 
joyment of her fruitless journey. " Nance 
Brewer, yere, she 's goin' to stay." 

Mrs. Slocum gasped, then closed her lips 
over the words it woidd be useless to speak. 
Nance Brewer was a half-witted girl, strong 
of hand, and willing to be guided by any 
directing brain. She certainly did not know 
enough to be much of a nurse, but she could 
do as she was told, and there was a doglike 
patience and fidelity about her that would 
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prevent her neglecting her charge. The 
gu*! was better than no attendant, certainly, 
though Mrs. Slocum strongly suspected that 
Dan's chief object in bringing her there was 
to keep more intelligent help away. She 
looked at Viney's heavy eyes and fever- 
burned lips, and made another effort in her 
behalf. 

" I 'm glad ye got some one to stop yere, 
but Viney needs more 'n jest mindin'. Ye 
oughter have the doctor." 

"She don't need no doctor," declared 
Dan roughly. " She 's al'ays pow'rful weak, 
an' that 's all 's the matter of her now, if 
folks didn't stuJBf her head with the notion 
she ^s sick. Doctors is mighty little 'count 
anyways. I wouldn't give shucks fer the 
whole bilin' of 'em." 

He stood just within the doorway of the 
inner room, and his look plainly expressed 
his determination of staying there while the 
visitor remained. She could do nothing for 
the sick child, Mrs. Slocum decided, and she 
reluctantly turned away. But she had no 
idea of abandoning the matter. 

" I '11 be there ag'in in a day or two, an' 
if she ain't on the mend then I '11 send Doc 
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Bathers. Sakes alive! I hain't Kved all 
these years to be skeerd out 'n 'beyin' the 
Lord's orders by a feUer like Dan Crangel," 
she said, pushing back her slat bonnet and 
lifting her withered brown face toward the 
starlit sky. 

She was alone on the quiet country road, 
and she stood still, thrilled and awed as she 
had often been before by the beauty and 
grandeur of the far-off heavens ; but as she 
gazed perplexity and doubt came. 

" So many of 'em, — worlds bigger 'n 
oum, they say, — an' He takin' keer on 'em 
all ! This 'n must look mighty little amongst 
so many," she sighed. " An' all we 'ns 
down yere in this comer so pow'rful weak 
an' small, an' me jest one old woman prayin' 
fer Lije an' Jim " — 

Her face clouded, and the knotted hands 
clasped. It was the old cry of distrust and 
pain : — 

" Can it really be 
That the Gk>d of the nniverse cares for me ? 
Around His throne are eternal calms, 
And the sweet, glad music of happy psalms, 
A peace UBrnffled by any strife - 
What can He care for my little life ? " 

But in a moment the faded eyes brightened* 
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" Sakes alive ! Ef I was n't clean forgit- 
tin' for a minute how He come down yere to 
live, an' we 'ns is Ms kin. Course He keers 
f er us ! " 

Poor, old, and ignorant, but not alone nor 
helpless while she could touch the Omnipo- 
tent and feel that the Highest was of her 
"kin." She could not put into words the 
strange sense of power that uplifted her, but 
she trudged on again with a firmer step, and 
the quavering unmusical voice broke into 
song : — 

" The voice that rolls the stars along 
Speaks all the promises." 

She contrived to hear from Viney now and 
then, though the intelligence was meagre; 
but a few days later, when she was making 
her way toward the place, under her usual 
berry-picking device, she met Nance Brewer 
hurrying away down the little winding path 
through the bushes. 

"Where ye goin', Nance? How's Vi- 
ney? " demanded the old woman, barring the 
way. 

"I — she 's sleepin' — an' I 'm gittin' 
out 'n that," answered the girl, with a back- 
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ward nod toward the house. " I dunno 
nothin' 'bout sich places ; I 'm skeerd of 



em. 



" Skeerd of who ? Nobody ain't goin' to 
hurt ye." 

" 'T ain't folks ; it 's — it 's things I " 
Nance whispered the last word, her pale eyes 
round and staring as if from some extraor- 
dinary vision. "Sperrits in the cupboard 
— an' sich things." 

" Sperrits ? They won't hurt ye none ef 
ye leave 'em be in the cupboard an' don't 
taste 'em. Ye 'd better not do that if Pap 
Crangel or Dan knowed 'bout it, I kin tell 

ye!" 

" 'T ain't that kind," said Nance, begin- 
ning to cry ; " it 's a ha'nt. I don't wanter 
stay where there 's no sich queer cupboards." 

" What 's the matter of the cupboard ? 
'T ain't nothin' but mice, I reckon," an- 
swered the old woman impatiently. "Ye 
hain't no call to come off an' leave Viney 
this-a-way." 

" I 'm skeerd," whimpered Nance. " I 
knowed the cup an' sasser was on the shelf, 
'cause I put 'em there myself; an' then I 
goes to git 'em, an' there ain't no shelves nor 
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nothin' but a big black hole 'thout no end to 
it, an' sounds like folks a-talkin'." 

"Eh?" 

The listener's face had suddenly kindled 
into such interest that even dull-witted Nance 
observed it. She felt a feeble triumph in 
the impression she had made. 

" I knowed ye 'd git trembly, too, when 1 
tol' ye 't was ha'nted. Anybody will when 
I tell 'em." 

" But ye must n't tell 'em," interrupted 
Granny Slocum imperatively. " Mind what 
I say, Nance Brewer, an' don't go talkin' 
that stuff to nobody ef ye don't want *some- 
thin' to happen ye. 'T ain't nothin' to hurt 
ye ef ye jest keep still an' take keer o' 
Viney." 

It required not a little persuasion and 
warning as well to induce her to return, but 
at last she reluctantly turned toward the 
house. Mrs. Slocum watched until the girl 
was safely inside the door again, and then 
she made a wide detour that enabled her to 
survey the side and back of the cabin. She 
did it very slowly, and studied the location 
with fresh interest. Then she walked 
thoughtfully homeward. 
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" Ef I jest knowed who was there, — 
ef I was plumb sure," she muttered many 
times that day as she went about her work. 
" O Lord, don't let it be Lije nor Jim ! 
Well, I hain't no call to say nothin' yit, 
on'y to watch." 

Blueberries and raspberries were gone; 
only the latest of the blackberries were left, 
and these Mrs. Slocum gathered indefatiga- 
bly. She consoled herself with the thought 
that wild grapes would come later, and 
that wild-grape vinegar was " pow'rf ul good 
fer sickness." All her efforts did not suc- 
ceed in keeping Nance at her post for more 
than a week, and though, as a result of the 
warning she had received, the girl resolutely 
closed her lips and declined to say a word 
concerning the cause of her departure, she 
38 absolutely refused to stay, and Viney 
was again left to the tender mercies of her 
own family. Dan asserted that the little 
girl was getting better ; but Dr. Bathurst, 
who had always been interested in the child, 
and who promptly called there at Mrs. Slo- 
cum's suggestion, did not confirm the state- 
ment. 

" Not that there is jmy positive disease ; 
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it is just a general debility," said the doctor, 
undismayed by Dan's evident resentment of 
his visit " She needs caxe, good nursing, 
and building up generally. She ought to 
be taken away from here. A change would 
be good for her. Isn't there some kind 
motherly woman who would give her room 
and care for a while ? " 

" No, there ain't," Dan answered savagely. 
" Besides, she ain't a-wantin' to go nowheres. 
She 'd be mighty lonesome 'way off from 
her own kin ; she 's jest that kind. Ye 
don't want to go 'way from pap, do ye, 
Viney?" 

He bent upon her a look before which 
the childish face paled and the eyes f elL 

"I — I reckon I 'd better stay yere," she 
faltered. 

" There ! I knowed it would be jest that 
way," said Dan triumphantly. 

The old doctor, in no wise convinced, left 
some simple medicines, since that was all he 
could do, and went his way, reflecting quite 
as deeply upon Dan's case as upon Viney's. 
As his old buggy wound along down the 
road, tipping now on this side, now on that, 
after the fashion of vehicles in that hilly 
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oountiy, he now and then caught sight of 
some object moving before him. It was 
only when he reached a level space, where 
his wheels cut through a tangle of golden- 
rod, that the object resolved itself into the 
head and shoulders of a man looming above 
the bushes by the roadside. There were 
two men, indeed, though only the taller one 
had been visible at first. The doctor's keen 
eye, familiar with every face and form in 
the neighborhood, saw at once that they 
were strangers as they emerged upon the 
road, each one carrying a bright hammer 
and equipped with a bag and small tin case. 
As they approached the carriage with the 
evident intention of speaking, the old doc- 
tor reined up readily, glad of an excuse for 
resting for a minute and the chance of hear- 
ing a new voice. 

The strangers wished to inquire about 
routes through the hills in various direc- 
tions. 

"We're out prospecting a little after 
coal and — other minerals," said the elder 
of the two. 

Geology had been something of a hobby 
with Dr. Bathurst in the old days, when he 
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had leisure for such things. He had begun 
a collection which had long ago been pushed 
back behind the bottles and pill-boxes in his 
office, but he remembered it as these men 
mentioned their quest. It seemed to him, 
however, that these two were scarcely such 
enthusiasts as he had once been. Despite 
their bags and hammers, they appeared dur- 
ing his brief conversation with them more 
interested in the people and roads of the 
locality than in any other of its produc- 
tions. 

Yet he sighed a little, this weary, patient 
doctor, as they went on their way. How 
much he would enjoy such an outing I 
Then he brought his thoughts back to the 
next duty that awaited him, and glanced at 
his well-worn silver watch. He must look 
in on the poor fellow who was hurt by the 
tram, and then make his way across the 
" run " to that case of typhoid fever. 

Joe, with his brawny limbs stretched in 
unwonted quiet, and a new pallor struggling 
to show itself through the sun-browning of 
years, was glad to see his visitor. 

" Yer 'bout the on'y breath from outside 
I git to-day. Doc, leastways the on'y one I 
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keerd fer," he panted. He barely waited 
for the doctor to examine his pulse and an- 
nounce that his temperature was better, be- 
fore he turned impatiently away from such 
trivialities. 

" What 's goin' on, Doc ? I feel like a 
caged possum when I can't get around. I 
heerd there was two or three strange fellers 
'round yere, an' nobody kin sense what 
they 're after. Boss Barrows he did n't 
know nothin' 'bout 'em, so they ain't no 
railroad chaps, that 's sure. Somebody says 
Dan Crangel 'lows they 're jest snoopin' 
'round yere to spy other folks' business." 

" I came across two men who were look- 
ing after specimens of coal — cannel coal, I 
think they said," answered the doctor, de- 
liberately measuring out powders. 

" Huh ! that all ? " Joe's tone expressed 
extreme disgust, whether at the loss of an 
agreeable mystery, or at other people's lack 
of astuteness in having made something out 
of nothing, did not appear. " Dan Crangel 
is al'ays 'spicionin' things ; I dunno' what 
for." 

But the doctor on his way to the typhoid 
case came upon the two geologists again. 
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He looked at them reflectively, partly passed 
them with a silent bow in response to theirs, 
and then on second thought drew rein long 
enough to say : — 

" See here. Prospecting for coal is all 
well enough, but you had better keep a 
sharp lookout when you hunt for those 
^ other minerals.' " 



CHAPTEE X 

WHO SHALL HAVE JIM? 

" Did ye think the Lord had forgot we 'ns 
up yere 'mongst these hills?" asked Big 
Nate, looking down on his audience of two 
or three score persons where the moonlight 
vied with half a dozen flaring torches to illu- 
mine the scene. " Did ye 'low, seein' the rail- 
roads had n't got yere yit, nor the telegrafts, 
nor the churches, — leastways not much of 
'em, — that the Lord was way off, too, 'cept 
when a shoutin' camp-meetin' might call 
Him a little nearder, or some pertic'lar bad 
deed o' somebody's be liken to bring down a 
thimderbolt? O friends, I look inter yer 
faces to-night, an' I know yer life 's hard — 
why would n't I know, when I 'm one o' ye? 
an' how the days goes on an' on, with nothin' 
but poorness an' hardness in 'em, nothin' to 
look for'ards to or backwards to. Some of 
you 'ns has suffered tiU yer clean beat down ; 
ye on'y bear it hopeless an' dumb, like my 
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dog yere, what knows when he 's hurt, but 
dunno no cure. An' some of ye — them 's 
mostly mothers, I take it, what holds on to 
tl^pir own with a love stronger nor death, 
an' canH let go — them of ye sends a cry out 
to somethin', somebody, ye dunno hardly 
what or where, an' it goes echoin' wayoflF, 
an' don't seem to bring back no more answer 
nor a shout sent down the hills. 

"O friends, you'ns are shoutin' to Him 
fur off when He 's right yere by yer side, an' 
the reason there don't come no answer rol- 
lin' back to ye out 'n heaven is jest 'cause 
He 's so clost that ye 've on'y to turn an' 
touch Him. I mind one day, when I was 
jest a chunk of a boy, how I went trompin' 
way off through the woods. I did n't know 
the kentry right well, bein' as we hadn't 
been there long, an' I kinder lost my bearin's 
an' could n't tell where I was. I had some 
bread an' salt bacon to eat, but I could n't 
find nothin' to drink, an' I got pow'rful 
thirsty. I tromped on an' on, beatin' about 
nigh all day, till I was plumb diskeriged, my 
throat all a-parchin' an' my lips swelled like 
I 'd come from Af riky. Now an' ag'in I 'd 
holler, but I did n't expec' nobody to hear, 
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an' I jest dropped down under a tree. 
Bimeby thar came a eraekKn' of the bushes, 
an' pretty soon an old hunter come stridin' 
along with his game on his back. 

" ' What 's the matter of ye ? ' says he. 

" * I 'm a-dyin' o' thirst,' I says to him. 

" * Thirst, ye young idjit ! Then why don't 
ye drink ? ' says he, yankin' his thumb over 
his shoulder to'ards a clump o' bushes. 

" An' sure enough, thar, jest at my hand, 
was a spring o' clear water. So 't is, 
friends. Ye don't need to be miser'ble, ye 
ain't helpless, fer the good ye want is right 
at yer hand, the God ye call inter heaven 
fer is clost at yer side, the life eternal is all 
'round yer. But do ye mind how 't was 
when Christ was yere on the 'arth so long 
ago? Thar was plenty o' them that seen 
Him pass by, that heerd his voice, an' even 
crowded round when He talked, an' was 
never none the better fer it all. 'T was 
on'y them that asked that received, on'y 
them that touched that was made whole. 
An' I teU ye He 's yere in the world to-day, 
mighty as ever, an' doin' that same work. I 
know^ fer I 've felt his touch change all my 
life. Ef He could do what He 's done .fer 
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me, ye can be sure He '11 help any of 
you 'ns." 

No mere repetition of the homely words 
can give an idea of the speaker's intense 
earnestness. The rugged face, uplifted in 
the strange combination of lights, was marked 
and worn by new conflicts, yet there were 
moments when it grew almost luminous from 
the outshining of some inner glory, and the 
deep voice had a tone that no one had ever 
been a^jcustomed to hear in Big Nate's voice. 
This was not the first by many of the even- 
ing meetings he had held, — beginning in his 
office of " proxy," but continuing them be- 
cause of the impelling power of the message 
itself, — but even yet his hearers had not 
outgrown their wonder tinged with some- 
thing of awe at the transformation of the 
man. A steadily increasing number gath- 
ered to hear him, and the faces which at 
first had been idly curious had either van- 
ished from his audience or gradually taken a 
look of deeper feeling. There were a few 
who seemed neither willing to come nor able 
to stay away ; some fascination drew them 
against their will. 

Jim Slocum was one of these. This night 
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he edged uncomfortably out of the circle, and 
wandered a little way down the road. 

" Le' 's set down yere a bit," he said to 
the companion who had followed him. 
" Makes me kinder creepy to hear that feller 
too long. Talkin' 'bout gettin' religion is 
all good 'nough. It's like it's what ye 
ken do when ye git good an ready — old or 
sick or someways sick-like, an' 'spicion ye 
ain't goin' to live long. Leastways, that 's 
how it oughter be. But Nate yere with his 
somethin' what 's just 'long of ye all the 
time — He knows what he 's talkin' 'bout, 
too," conceded Jim, lowering his voice mys- 
teriously as he recalled the scene in Nate's 
cabin. " Sometimes I 'low I '11 git out 'n 
this an' go down to Cress Bend to work. 
They say thar 's plenty ye kin do down thar. 
'Long o' Nate's preachin' an' Granny's 
prayin' an' — an' some other things, a feller 
hain't got no peace up yere no more," he 
concluded complainingly. 

His companion laughed lazily and saun- 
tered away; he understood the words as 
merely an expression of Jim's distaste for 
the preaching. But Jim's trouble, however 
worded, was real. His awkward fingers 
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worked nervously at the fallen trunk on 
which he was sitting, tearing off patches of 
lichen and flinging them away. His eyes were 
bent on the ground, where the moonlight and 
leaf shadows were weaving strange patterns, 
and he started when Dan Crangel's voice 
accosted him. Crangel and his doings were 
among those " other things " which Jim had 
not cared to specify more particularly among 
his reasons for wishing to go away. Indeed 
he could scarcely have explained very clearly, 
even to himself, why some recent advances 
which flattered him yet added to his general 
imeasiness. 

" Reckoned ye 'd git away from that thar 
baby stuff Nate 's givin' 'em up thar, did n't 
ye ? " questioned Dan with a backward 
gesture toward the flaming torches. " 1 
knowed ye had too much sense fer any sich 
talk. He 'lows he '11 fool folks with lettin' 
on to be mighty pious, but I know Nate 
Vicr'y. Somebody tol' me," continued Dan, 
settling himself comfortably on the fallen 
trunk by Jim's side, " that ye was hangin' 
'round to hear him all the time, an' pow'r- 
ful stirred up " — 

" 'T ain't so ! " interrupted Jim, with a 
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wave of color making his red ears redder 
thaa ever and running up to meet the line 
of his stiff yellowish-white hair. 

" That 's what I tol' 'em," pursued Dan 
composedly. " ' Ye must be thinkin' o' 
Granny Slocum,' I says to 'em. * Jim 's 
got right smart o' sense, an' he ain't a-goin' 
to be skeerd out 'n his tracks by no sich 
camp-meetin' stuff.' " 

Jim was working still more vigorously 
at the bits of bark and lichen, and Dan 
watched him out of the corners of his half- 
closed eyes, and waited for a moment to let 
this delicate flattery take effect. 

" Talkin' 'bout smartness," he presently 
resumed, " d 'ye mind what I tol' ye t' other 
day 'bout somethin' I wanted to tell ye when 
I had a chance ? " 

Jim nodded. The attentions of such a 
magnate as Dan appealed powerfully to his 
vanity and self-importance. A few months 
earlier, when he was only allowed to hover 
on the outer edge of the little circle of satel- 
lites that surrounded this luminary, and 
submitted to many a rebuff in holding even 
that position, a tithe of the notice now be- 
stowed upon him would have swept Jim in 
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any direction Dan desired. But now some 
opposing force seemed to have taken pos- 
session of him. He did not know how or 
why, but he was conscious of a lurking wish 
that Dan would let him alone. 

"Well," continued Dan, veiling any dis- 
appointment caused by Jim's unresponsive 
manner, " what I 've been kinder figgerin* 
on is this yere. We 'ns is all poor round 
yere, an' we don't oughter be. Other folks 
hain't no more rights to all the money an' 
fine times what 's argoin' 'n we 'ns hev, now 
hev they ? " 

" No-o," said Jim slowly, " not ef we 'ns 
kin git it." 

" I reckon the reason we don't git it 's 
'cause we hain't got enough git up 'bout us, 
an' other folks, Gove'ment an' all, is tryin' 
to cheat us out 'n our sheer," explained Dan, 
mixing a little truth with a good deal of 
sophistry. " Now ef I know'd somethin' 
'twould make a right smart lot, an' ef I 
wanted some feller what could hold his jaw 
an' use his brains to help me — some sharp 
young feller 'bout like Jim Slocum — what 'd 
ye say ? " 

Dan lowered his voice as if he were com- 
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mnnicating an important secret, and let his 
hand fall on Jim's knee. 

" What kinder work is it ? " asked Jim. 

" Heh ? Air ye so pertic'lar 's all that ? I 
'lowed ye was one o' the smart kind what 
would n't be hagglin' 'bout every little p'int 
when there was a chance to make somethin'," 
answered Dan with a note of mingled re- 
proach and disgust that was very effective. 
Jim straightened up and hastened to retrieve 
his character. 

'* Oh, I 'm keen onto it. Ye kin jest 'low 
I ain't a-goin' to let no good chances slip 
out 'n my hand ; I ain't no sich fool, on'y — 
on'y a feller can't do nothin' 'less he knows 
what 't is." 

" There, I knowed ye was that kind ! " 
declared Dan in a tone of relief. " I kin 
'most al'ays tell what kinder stuff a feller 's 
got in him ef I watch him a bit. An' I 've 
been a-watchin' ye, Jim Slocum, when ye 
did n't 'spicion I was lookin' at ye. 'Bout 
this yere business, it 's this-a-way : I ain't a- 
sayin' 't would suit the notions of that 
broken-legged parson what 's hangin' 'round 
yere, an' 't ain't the kinder job ye kin go 
blowin' 'bout to everybody ; but we 'ns hes 
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our rights to make money same as other 
folks, that 's what I 'm a-sayiu'." 

Jim's light eyes wore a puzzled look : lie 
was still unenlightened ; but he was so desir- 
ous of retaining Dan's high opinion of Ms 
ability that he tried to push his inquiries 
very delicately. 

" It '11 be sellin' somethin' or 'nother, I 
take it?" 

"Ye-es, disposin' of goods is what ye 
might call it/' answered Dan warily. 
" They 're some what 's brought to me down 
the river now an' ag'in. I hev a pard, a 
friend o' mine what don't live yere ; he sends 
'em. Thar 's a pow'rful lot on 't some- 
times, more 'n I kin put through, an' I want 
a smart feller to help me. It '11 take him off 
'round yere an' there — jest the kinder job 
a young chap 'd like, on'y so he 's keerful." 

" I reckon mebby it 's stawk ? " ventured 
Jim. He had heard rumors of dealings in 
horseflesh in which Crangel was concerned, 
and into which neighborly charity forbade too 
close inquiry. 

There was a peculiar glitter in Dan's eyes, 
but his drooping lids hid it, and his reply 
was given with a lazy drawl. 
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" Yes — some 's stawk, an' some ain't. 
Ye need n't worry yerself 'bout havin' 
nothin' shoved onto ye what ye can't git rid 
of. This is all I 'm askin' ye : D' ye want 
a mighty good job, or don't ye ? " 

" Course I do ef — ef so be I kin do it." 

" An' ye don't think I 'd be fool 'nough to 
ask ye to do somethin' ye could n't — least- 
ways not 'less ye 've lost yer senses an' took 
up with them whinin', camp-meetin' notions 
what Nate 's tryin' to skeer the women with," 
sneered Dan. " Mebby ye hev ? " 

Jim hastened to deny the possibility of 
such a thing, and his vehemence made him 
for the time just the material Dan desired 
to work upon, and he worked sagaciously. 
Hints of shrewd schemes and vague talk of 
immense gains set the young fellow's head 
in a whirl, and the conference ended with a 
promise to meet the next night for some 
more definite agreement. 

" Ef the young idjit comes we 'U soon hev 
him so tight he won't dast to peep, an' ef 
he don't come he don't know nothin' to tell 
noways," mused Dan as he sauntered down 
the road. 

As for Jim, he sat still in the moonlight 
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rapt in visions of his own superior intelli- 
gence, Dan Crangel's shrewdness in dis- 
covering it, as well as a great many other 
things hidden from common mortals, and 
the brilliant results that their combined 
astuteness might bring to pass. Suddenly 
a sound of song swept down from the group 
around the torches. Uncultured the voices 
were, but the simple melody had a wild 
sweetness as the night wind bore it down 
the hill: — 

''Oh, He died for you, and He died for me, 
And He died on the cross for sinners.*' 

Jim started up with some muttered words 
that did not belong to the meeting, and hur- 
ried away with his fingers stopping his ears. 
Dan's physical strength, his unscrupulous 
shrewdness, his ability to drink, without 
showing it, more liquor than most men could 
stand, the fact that he was feared by peace- 
able people, and was the acknowledged 
leader of the rougher element in the com- 
munity, had all combined to make him a 
hero in Jim's eyes. Even the vague rumors 
that some of his transactions were perilously 
unlawful had only added to his fascination. 

The suspicion that had awakened in Cade 
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Barrow's mind had only been shared by Dr. 
Bathnrst and possibly one or two others. It 
had so far been mere suspicion, with lit- 
tle that was definite to confirm it, and had 
not entered the thought of the people gener- 
ally. Jim had neatly couched the popular 
whisperings under the term " stawk," but 
even that afforded sufficient scope for many 
doings that would not bear honest investiga- 
tion. Jim so understood it, and it formed a 
part of the enticement of the position that 
was offered him. He wanted the thrill, the 
dash, the golden gains, the glory of being a 
desperado, but he was not bad enough to be 
one comfortably. It was only in Crangel's 
company that he was f uUy possessed of the 
ambition to emulate him. 

" I 'm a-goin' in with him. Thar aint' 
no sense in not havin' my sheer o' things 
jest 'cause I 'm too soft to take 'em, that 's 
what Dan says," muttered Jim as he hurried 
away, trying to shut out every other voice. 
" Granny's everlastin' prayin' don't 'mount 
to nothin', nor Nate Vicr'y's preachin' 
neither ; I 'm goin' 'long o' Dan." 

As the music died away the torches were 
extinguished, and the small congregation 
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dispersed. Mrs. Slocum lingered to speak 
to Nate. 

" I 've prayed — I could n't tell ye the 
years I've been a-watchin' an' a-prayin' fer 
some Joshaway to lead this poor people 
out 'n the wilderness," she said, " but I 
never 'spicioned Nate Vicr'y 'd be the man." 

" No more did anybody but Him what 
was comin' through all the years to me 
right yere," answered Nate, his bronzed 
face brightening as it always did at mention 
of one of the old-time heroes who were new 
friends to him. "I've jest been studyin' 
'bout that man — Joshkway. Wasn't he 
a pow'rful feller to jest go straight ahead an' 
'bey orders, 'lowin' the Lord'd do zaetly 
what He promised when the time come? 

* Giants over thar in Canyin ? ' says he ; 

* course thar is ! But we 'ns hain't got no 
call to be skeered o' them. Don't ye mind 
who tells us to go an' is goin' 'long of 
us ? ' says he. Then when he comes to that 
river Jordan he could n't sense noways how 
he was to git 'em across, but he makes 'em 
all git ready, an' marches 'em down to the 
water. ' That 's the order,' says he ; an' 
sure 'nough, when they 'd got to the water 
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the way fer 'em to go over was thar, too. 
Joshaway never n^isdoubted 't would be." 

" On'y sometimes 'pears like the waves 
was breakin' clean over ye, yer that deep in 
trouble, an' no way out 'n it don't show 
neither," said the old woman wistfully. 
"'Mos' seems, sometimes, like 't ain't any 
use, an' ye might 's well give up." 

" Give up ? " Nate looked at her with the 
tender, pitying smile so new to his face, 
and that lighted it with a strange radiance. 
" Why, ye can't I Don't ye know 't ain't 
your weak hands holdin' on to Him what 
keeps ye? It's His hold on you. An' 
the help ye've asked fer 's bound to come — 
fur off or near, it 's comin'. Ye canH give 
up. 

No, she could not. She realized that on 
the lonely homeward way when every 
thought turned to the old petitions. 

" O Lord, gimme Lije ! Gimme Jim — 
Diy boy Jimmy, what I 've took keer of all 
these years. O Lord, I can't noways un- 
loose my hands an' let him go — I carCt 1 
On'y my poor ol' hands to hold him back, 
an' 'pears like the devil's net is drawin' 
closter an' closter 'round him. Ain't he 
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wuth savin', Lord ? I can't never ^ve up 
my boys — no, an' ye don't ask it. Ye 
mind all them promises, — ' Whatsoever ye 
ask in my name,' ^Ask an' it shall be 
given ye,' ' Whosoever asketh receiveth ' — 
See, I bring 'em back fer the fulfillin' — 
yer own words. Lord. Oh, gimme my boys! 
I can't do nothin'. Take Jim out 'n all this 
snare someways afore it's too late" — bro- 
ken sentences that audible or inaudible 
never ceased their pleading until the old 
woman, tired out at last, fell asleep on her 
hard bed. 

Jim thought he had fully decided to cast 
in his lot with Crangel, yet two hours later 
his grandmother awoke to find him standing 
beside her cot in the moonlight, a bundle in 
his hand. 

" Did n't go to wake ye. Granny, least- 
wise I 'lowed mebby ye was n't asleep yit," ' 
he said hurriedly. " I 've took a notion 
kinder suddint ter git out 'n yere an' go 
down to Cross Bend. Thar 's right smart 
o' work in the mills, an' they want hands. 
Ef I foot it quick, I reckon I kin git to the 
wharf 'bout the time the boat comes down. 
Good-by, Granny." 
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After all, it does not seem to matter much 
whether we call it psychic force or answer 
to prayer. Some power had laid hold of 
Jun and changed his course. 



CHAPTER XI 

A KIDNAPPING PRESCRIPTION 

Cade Barrow was finding life no holi- 
day experience in these days. The preju- 
dice against the railroad which met him 
when he first began his work had been in- 
creased by the accident at the tram, and 
artful suggestions were not wanting to 
deepen the feeling in the minds of the more 
ignorant. 

" Ef the old truck can work so much 
damage when they 're jest arbuildin' the 
road, whar '11 we be when they git it done, 
an' them steam ingines arrunnin'? that's 
what I wanter know," said Da^ Crangel. 
"Everybody knows that them steam cars 
is a mighty heap more dangerous than that 
old truck, an' that 's killed two men — or 
nigh abouts — a'ready, when they're jest 
arstartin'." 

His sympathy for the family of the man 
who had been killed — and he manifested a 
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great deal of sympathy in talking to them 
and of them — took the same form. 

" Poor Jake ! I reckon he 'd 'a' been as 
live as any o' we 'ns to-day ef it had n't 
been f er that railroad that 's been a cuss to 
all this yere country. It 's a powerful pity 
he ever went to work fer 'em. What fer 
did they want to send anybody down thet 
clift in' an ol' truck fer ? They jest 'spi- 
cioned somebody was goin' to bum them 
logs — jest 'spicioned it I An' thar wa'n't 
no fire at all, nor nobody thar ; but it killed 
poor Jake jest the same — murdered him, 
that 's what I 'd 'low to call it, 'cause it don't 
look sensible he 'd 'a' gone down that dan- 
gerous ¥ray ef he did n't hev to. 'Pears like 
it's queer, ef their road's sich a blessin', 
that they 're always 'spicionin' everybody 's 
ag'in it." 

It is a peculiarity of our human nature 
that a sudden hurt always tends to awaken 
anger. We seldom quite outgrow the im- 
pulse that makes the child turn and kick at 
the chair against which it has fallen. If we 
suffer, some one must be to blame. So it 
was easy to awaken the indignation of Jake's 
father against everything connected with the 
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new road. His bitter, meaningless words 
Dan repeated far and wide, and commented 
upon them with great fervency. 

'^ I 'm 'feard the old man '11 do somethin^ 
mighty resky an' wicked-Uke jest to pay 
'em up fer killin' his boy. It 's a powerful 
pity he 's took to feelin' that-arway, but no- 
body can*t blame him, seein' how it all was. 
I 'm mighty 'feard he '11 try to do somethin' 
ag'in 'em some day." 

He even carried his fears to the superin- 
tendent at the camp. 

" I reckon the ol' man 's plumb out 'n his 
head 'count o' Jake's gittin' killed. You 
would n't wanter be too hard onto him ; an' 
I 'lowed I 'd tell ye, so 's ye could sorter 
keep watch an' hender him." 

Barrow did keep watch — not of Jake's 
father, however ; he understood Dan Crangel 
too well for that. But all his vigilance did 
not prevent the destruction of the tram- 
landing on the river-bank one night, nor the 
dumping of a pile of ties into the river on 
another occasion. The loss was not great 
in either case, and was chiefly of consequence 
as showing an animosity that would work 
ruin wherever opportunity offered. There 
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was no clue to the perpetrators, though 
many doubtless shared the thought that 
seemed to lurk under Dan Crangel's words 
as he solemnly shook his head. 

"I was 'feard somethin' would happen. 
'T was a pity 'bout poor Jake gittin' killed 
— more ways nor one." 

The superintendent said little. He 
watched and waited, pushing his work as 
rapidly as the extra caution would allow. 
He was not the only harassed one in those 
days, for Crangel was also anxious and 
uneasy. Jim Slocum's disappearance had 
interfered with his plans, and then, obnox- 
ious as the proposed railroad was, Nate 
Vicroy was becoming scarcely less so. If, 
for reasons of his own, Dan did not want 
the intercourse and observation of the out- 
side world, neither did it suit his purpose 
any better to have the place invaded by 
" parsons an' pious notions," as he expressed 
it. He keenly regretted the shrewd scheme 
by which he had hoped to drive away Mr. 
Sterling, but which had worked so perversely. 
Its strange outcome still puzzled him, but his 
failure to understand did not detract from 
his hatred. He dreaded Nate's growing in- 
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fluence, and marveled at it while lie ridiculed 
it. He had not forgotten the remarks made 
at the Big Meeting, nor the rebuff at Nate's 
cabin, and his anger had been intensified by 
the belief that Nate had given information 
of the plot to bum the ties. How he could 
have discovered it Dan did not know ; but 
Nate had been seen at the railroaders' camp 
that afternoon, and there was no one else 
upon whom suspicion could f alL That the 
outcome of the whole matter had suited him 
even better than the original plan was reason, 
Crangel thought, for congratulating himself, 
but no reason for condoning the ofiFense of 
the one who had tried to thwart him. 

It was not in his nature to seek open ven- 
geance, yet there were times when he could 
scarcely restrain his hand. The new look 
in Nate's face stirred his hatred to madness. 
He stopped squarely in front of him one 
day, as he met him alone on the mountain 
road. 

" Oh, it 's that sneakin' second-hand par- 
son ! See yere, Nate Vicr'y ; I 've knowed 
ye a right smart while, an' ye can't fool me 
with none of yer singin' an' prayin' ; yer up 
to somethin', an' I 'low to find out what. 
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I want ter know jest wonst fer all what game 
yer foUerin' ? " 

"Jest wonst fer all — an' forever," an- 
swered Nate, straightening himself with sim- 
pie dignity and Lking into Dan's angry 
eyes. " I 'm follerin' the One who has a 
right to give orders. E£ I 'm takin' a trax^k 
ye never knowed me to afore, the reason 
ain't fur to find — I never knowed Him 
afore, nor what He 'd hev me do." 

" Don't yer try none o' yer preachin' onto 
me ! " interrupted Dan with a volley of oaths 
that seemed flung out by the force of his 
passion as stones are hurled from the crater 
of a volcano. Such outspoken hatred was 
so unlike his usual double-dealing that he 
drew back as he uttered the words, as if 
their fierceness had taken even himself by 
surprise. Then as no swift retribution fell 
and Nate stood calmly still, a cowardly sug- 
gestion came to him. 

" Oh, ye don't say nothin', don't ye ? I 
reckon ye 've got to be sich a mighty saint 
that yer like what yer parsons blow about. 
An' ef I was ter smack yer onto the one 
cheek yer 'd turn t' other one ter git a lick 
too, eh?" 
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*' I 'low there 'd another one git a lick, but 
't would n't be mine," answered Nate quietly. 
" Ef so be thar 's any sich orders in the 
Book, I hain't come acrost 'em. I don't no- 
ways understand it all yit, but fur 's I 've got 
I reckon common sense an' a pow'rf ul fist is 
made fer use. 'Pears Uke," he concluded 
meditatively, " ye 'd best git out 'n my way 
an' not try it, Dan Crangel." 

Dan slowly moved aside ; but as he remem- 
bered that the road Nate was taking led 
past his own home, a new suspicion suddenly 
seized him. 

"What d'ye come sneakin' an' spyin' 
round yere fer? Ye needn't let on ye 
did n't. We 'ns kin tend to our own busi- 
ness, 'thout no parson to help us." 

" Nobody kin spy nothin' where thar ain't 
nothin' to spy," Nate answered coolly, his 
eyes seeking Dan's again with a look before 
which the gaze of the latter shifted uneasily. 

Nate paused a moment, then passed on 
down the hill with his long stride ; but Dan 
turned several times to assure himself that 
the sturdily moving figure kept the road and 
did not turn toward the cabin. Struggle 
against it as he would, the seclusion Dau 
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liad SO long enjoyed was slipping out of his 
power. The wandering geologists, whose 
presence so annoyed him, had vanished as 
suddenly as they came ; but the hated rail- 
road was going forward despite all the obsta- 
cles he could place in its way : he could only 
hinder, not finally prevent ; and its coming 
would bring strangers of all sorts. More 
imminent still was Nate's influence, and the 
fact that Mr. Sterling was getting about 
again. Then, too, since Viney's illness it 
was difficult to keep everybody out of the 
house. He had been tolerably successful in 
getting rid of ordinary callers, but Dr. Bath- 
urst would come ; and against the doctor's 
visits he dared not quite bar the door, 
though he paid little heed to his advice. 

Dan's scowl, as he thought of it all, grew 
deeper, when a soimd of wheels behind him 
caused him to look around once more, and 
he saw the detested buggy coming down the 
road. He knew where its occupant had been 
even before it overtook him, and the doctor 
drew rein with a cheery salutation. 

"Hello, Crangel! I've just come from 
your house." 

Dan's reply was an inarticulate grumble, 
but the doctor did not seem to notice it. 
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" The little girl is n't getting on as well 
as I would like. In fact, she 's not getting 
on at all. You ought to have some one 
there to take care of her." 

" She kin creep 'round a bit an' help 
herself ef she hes to," said Dan sulkily. 
" There 's a lot o' ol' women al'ays wants to 
be arrimnin' in, and they jest make Viney 
worse with their everlastin' tongue-waggin'. 
She can't 'bide no strangers 'round." 

" I don't want coming and going : there 
must be some one to stay with her," the doc- 
tor answered. 

" It 's mighty easy to talk, but I dunno 
how I'm goin' ter git nobody," said Dan 
with an injured air. " I done the best I 
could. I got Nance Brewer, an' I 'lowed I 
hed things fixed ; but first thing I knowed she 
ups an' offs, an' nobody can't hender her." 

"Nance Brewer." The doctor repeated 
the name doubtfully at first, then with some- 
thing like approval. He saw in the selection 
possible advantages that had not suggested 
themselves to Mrs. Slocum ; and he muttered 
under his thick gray mustache, " Nance 
Brewer ! H'm, that 's not so bad ! If she 
has n't much sense, she knows enough to do 
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as she is told, and won't be trying all the 
old wives' remedies she ever heard of, like 
some that are smarter. Maybe she would 
come back ? " 

The last sentence was directed more to 
Dan ; but he did not answer, and, indeed, 
the doctor scarcely waited for reply. He 
touched his horse and hastened on, resolving 
to see Nance for himself. He had won the 
girl's gratitude by his care during a siege of 
chills and fever, and had little doubt of his 
ability to persuade her to return to Viney. 

" The bother with a poor country doctor 
is that he has to be doctor, nurse, drug-store, 
and errand boy, all in one," he said with 
one of his rare lapses into self-pity, as he 
looked at his watch and tried to plan — 
busy man that he was — how he could best 
crowd in this extra visit. But when he had 
accomplished it, he found that his long detour 
had been in vain. Nance utterly refused to 
go. She was distressed at his urgency, but 
she only shook her scant light locks, and 
finally began to cry : — 

" I 'd do 't fer ye. Doctor, but I 'm 'feard, 
I 'm pow'rful 'feard I " 

"Afraid of what?" inquired the doctor 
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impatiently. " Not of Viney, surely ? The 
old man won't hurt you, and as for Dan " — 

They were rough enough, he knew; but 
this girl's life and surroundings were not 
such that roughness would be likely to shock 
or frighten her. She did not wait for him 
to finish his sentence. 

" 'T ain't them ; I ain't skeered o' folks." 

"What then? Afraid you'll get sick 
yourself ? The child has n't measles or 
smallpox, or anything that you can take. 
I 'U take care of you." 

" 'T ain't none o' them. I don't dast to 
tell." 

" But you must tell," declared the doctor. 
" Listen to me, Nance, and try to think of 
what I tell you. Viney is a little sick girl, 
with no one to take care of her, and I 'm 
afraid she will die if she 's left there alone. 
You can go well enough, and you are the 
only one they will have there. They will 
pay you something " — 

"Don't want none o' their pay," inter- 
rupted Nance. " I 'd go 'thout that ; I 'd 
go anywheres ye 'd want me to. Doc Bath- 
ers. Did n't ye bring me a big yaJler 
norange, an' call me ' poor Nance ' ? But I 
don't dast — I don't dast ! " 
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The tears were streaming over her weak 
face. The doctor was ahnost an object of 
worship to poor Nance, and his annoyance 
and disappointment crushed her. She strug- 
gled between the remembrance of Granny 
Slocum's caution and a desire to offer the 
explanation which she thought would save 
her from the doctor's displeasure. The lat- 
ter finally conquered, and drawing near to 
him, with an anxious glance around to assure 
herself that no one was within hearing, she 
faltered : — 

" I '11 tell ye, ef she did say I must n't. 
It 's — it 's — ther queer cupboard ! " 

The secret seemed so absurd after all her 
agitation that the doctor threw back his 
head and laughed. 

" Well ! well ! I 'm sorry they did n't 
build their cupboard to suit you, Nance, 
but " — 

" Don't ! don't ! " whispered the girl in 
alarm. " I tell ye 't was a pow'rful skeery 
cupboard I Sometimes I 'd put things on the 
shelves jes' like anywheres, an' sometimes 
thar did n't be no shelves, on'y jes' a black 
hole way back an' folks talkin' an' hammer- 
in' like where I could n't see 'em. Thar was 
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a light way back, little an' twinkly, like a 
pine knot looks when it 's way off in the 
woods. 'T was mighty skeery — like a ha'nt 
I don't dast to go back." 

The doctor's manner suddenly changed. 
" Eh? " he ejaculated with a sudden lifting 
of his eyebrows. " That was queer." He 
asked one or two questions, and then em- 
phatically repeated Mrs. Slocum's warning 
against talking of such matters. He made 
no further appeals in Viney's behalf. He 
saw that the girl's terror was too great for 
her to be of any value as an attendant even 
if she could be induced to return, and he 
only tried to soothe and reassure her. Then 
he thoughtfully took his departure, com- 
muning with himself after the fashion of 
those who are often solitary. 

"H'ml Now if those two fellows who 
were looking aroimd here for odd specimens 
could have struck on that cupboard, they 
might have found it interesting. I hope 
they did. Poor Uttle Viney ! " 

He went on his rounds, trying, in the in- 
tervals between taking temperatures and put- 
ting up powders, to decide upon some way of 
helping the child, but able to come to no 
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satisfactory conclusion. If Nance's story 
were true and not some fancy of her weak 
brain, the need of help was even more im- 
perative than he had thought, but it was also 
more difficult to accomplish. It haunted 
him all day, and was a problem still unset- 
tled when the next morning came. 

A day or two later the aspect of affairs 
was changed in an unlooked-for way. " Old 
Pap Crangel," as he was commonly called, 
had gone to Kodd's Comers for his usual 
supply of liquor, and on his homeward walk 
had either missed his footing and fallen into 
the creek, or, lying down upon the bank to 
rest, had rolled into the water in his 
drunken sleep. Exactly how it happened 
could only be conjectured ; but he was found 
lying with his head in the stream, and his 
bottle on the bank beside him. His death 
took from Viney the last vestige of protec- 
tion her home had afforded, and when the 
word reached Dr. Bathurst he said decid- 
edly'", " Now I shall take her away without 
Dan's consent. She shall not stay there." 

Where to place her was a matter not so 
easily determined. Mrs. Slocum woidd 
gladly care for the child, but she could not 
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protect her, and might bring vengeance upon 
herself. The doctor's own home was in 
Kodd's Comers; and though he longed to 
take the little girl to Mrs, Bathurst's mo- 
therly nursing, he suspected that Dan's sole 
reason for refusing to part with her, now 
that she was too ill to be of any nse, was his 
fear that she might betray dangerous secrets 
if she were out of his reach. TaMng her to 
the village might arouse him to fiercer oppo- 
sition than he would feel if she remained in 
the neighborhood. 

'*^ Bring her here/' said the Sterlings, 
when he consulted with them. 

It was the best place — the only suitable 
one under the circumstances — that he could 
think of, yet the doctor hesitated and looked 
at Mrs. Sterling. 

" I think it is useless to ask Dan's con- 
sent, but I do not know how he will bear 
such a high-handed measure as taking her 
away without his knowledge. He may treat 
you to a storm of threats and abusive lan- 
guage if he attempts nothing worse, though 
I believe he is too cowardly to try taking 
her back by force. You think you will not 
be afraid of him ? '* 
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She was not of heroic mould, this pretty 
little woman. She took most things at their 
surface value, and never entered upon tan- 
gled questions ; but when she saw the right 
path plainly before her, she knew no other 
way than to walk in it. Her reply was char- 
acteristic. 

" Oh, yes, I 'm afraid of him. I 'm afraid 
of all these rough people. But the little girl 
cannot stay there, and this seems the only 
place for her. I 'm not a bit courageous ; 
it 's only that there is no other way to do." 

In the two days that intervened before the 
father's burial there would be comers and 
goers at the Crangel cabin, — women who 
would come to tidy up the place, for even 
Dan could scarcely refuse such offices, — and 
the doctor knew that the little invalid would 
be cared for. But he felt sure that all vis- 
itors would be gotten rid of as speedily as 
possible afterwards, and he was not surprised, 
when he visited the place on the day after 
the funeral procession had wound its way 
around the hillside to the bleak burying- 
ground, to find Viney alone. 

The excitement of the last few days had 
told upon her, and she was thinner and 
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paler than before. She welcomed the doc- 
tor gladly, yet with something of the appre- 
hension of a child who is enjoying a forbid- 
den pleasure. 

" Where is Dan ? " asked the doctor with 
fingers on the fluttering pulse. 

"He — he ain't yere jest now." 

" Do you know when he will come 
home?" 

" No-o. 'Fore long, I reckon ; I don't be 
sure." 

She hesitated in her answers, and the 
color came and went in her pale cheeks in a 
way that made the doctor doubly anxious to 
get her away before there could be opposi- 
tion or any scene to add to her excitement. 
He proposed his plan in the quietest, most 
matter-of-course way possible. 

" Well, if you are not certain when he 
will come, I must not wait for him. Viney, 
I believe it would do you good to get away 
from home for awhile, and make a little visit 
somewhere. Wouldn't you like to go?" 

A flash of the eyes answered him, but she 
only said in a frightened whisper : — 

" Dan won't never let me." 

Dr. Bathurst laughed reassuringly. 
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*' Oh, Dan is n't the doctor ! He does n't 
know what is good for sick foUts. I am the 
one to say about those things, and I think 
you ought to go. I will take you to Mr. 
Sterling's, — where Miss Nelson lives, you 
know, — and you can have that pretty baby 
to play with. Come, tell me where to get 
your bonnet and a shawl or something to 
wrap around you. We cannot wait for Dan 
now ; I will talk to him about it afterward." 

She was not unwilling, but she was sorely 
afraid; and, though she yielded to the min- 
gled persuasion and authority that the doctor 
brought to bear upon her, she was in such 
evident terror that he contented himself with 
scant preparations, and bundled her into the 
carriage as speedily as possible. She cow- 
ered back in its rusty depths as if afraid of 
seeing or being seen, and seemed scarcely 
to breathe until the cabin had been left be- 
hind them. But when three or four miles 
had been safely traversed, her trepidation be- 
gan to subside. She pushed the covering 
back from her face to drink in the sweet, 
fresh air, and smiled faintly as the doctor 
looked at her. 

" It 's nice. Ye 'r' mighty good to me," 
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she said simply. After a moment she added 
timidly, as if bestowing a great confidence, 
" 'T was powerful lonesome thar 'thout pap. 
I 'm 'feard o' Dan." 

" You need n't be afraid now. I '11 take 
care of him," said the doctor, conscious that 
he was promising a good deal. 

" If I had positive proof of what I believe, 
I would soon have him where he could do no 
harm ; but to make a mistake now would be 
worse than not to move at all," he thought. 

An hour later, luxuriously nestled in a 
white bed, and surveying with pathetic 
pleasure her unwonted adornment of soft 
ruffles at wrist and throat, Viney lay in 
blissful quiet. Her eyes wandered around 
the room, one thin hand patted the cool 
pillow, and then she closed her eyes with a 
long-drawn sigh. 

" What is it, Viney ? Are you so tired ? " 
asked Nelson. 

" No 'm ; on'y it most seems too nice to be 
true," she answered, the dark eyes opening 
wide again. " Don't ye mind how I thought 
ye must 'a' come from heaven that first time 
I seen ye ? 'Pears like this yere must be a 
pow'rful heap like it." 




CHAPTER XII 

A QUESTION OF INCIDENTALS 

Dr. Bathurst had determined to fore- 
stall any search Dan Crangel might make 
for his sister, and allay so far as possible his 
suspicion and resentment, by telling him 
what had been done. Any attempt to con- 
ceal her whereabouts would be at once use- 
less and perilous. It would be safer for all 
concerned that Dan should know where she 
was and who had taken her there. So, as 
soon as he had seen her comfortably settled 
in her new quarters, the doctor turned his 
horse back over the road so lately traveled. 
Two or three detours, in behalf of patients 
who must be visited, lengthened the journey, 
and the sun was throwing slant rays through 
the clefts in the hills as he turned from the 
main road toward the Crangel cabin. The 
sudden turning brought him face to face 
with the person he sought ; for Dan, standing 
in the shadow of a gi'oup of trees, was talk- 
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ing with the stranger whom Viney had 
called " the Cap n." 

" Hello, Crangel, you are the very man I 
wanted to see." 

Certainly the doctor was not one whom 
Crangel wanted to see, and his manner 
plainly showed it. 

" Ef it 's Viney ye want to talk about, ye 
kin go an' see fer yerself," he said ill- 
naturedly, " It 's my 'pinion she 'd git well 
of herself ef ye 'd stay away an' not let on 
she 's so pow'rful bad. She ain't no better 
an' she ain't no worse." 

"Oh, yes, she is," answered the doctor 
blandly, taking mental note of the fact that 
Dan had not yet missed the child, and there- 
fore would have bestowed no care upon her 
in all this time. " Yes, she is a great deal 
better, and that is what I came to tell you. 
You were away when I called at your house 
this morning, but I found, just as I told you 
before, that she needed a change and some 
good woman's nursing more than anything 
else, — in short, it was n't safe for her to 
stay there, — and so I took her away." 

" Ye took her away ! " 

For a moment Dan's face was blank ; then, 
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as he comprehended what had been done, it 
blazed with a passion that made Dr. Bath- 
iirst grasp more firmly the heavy carriage 
whip he held. But the doctor, though his 
pulse quickened, kept his voice at its jovial, 
conversational tone, and proceeded with his 
explanation. 

••' Yes, I had no time to wait for you, you 
see, and it really could make no difference, 
since the thing had to be done. So I took 
her while I was there, and thought I 'd come 
bajck and tell you afterwards." 

" Oh, it didn't make no difference, didn't 
it ? — sneakin' inter my house while I was 
away I I 'U show ye " — 

Dan's companion laid a warning hand on 
his arm, and the angry man hesitated though 
his lips were livid. " Whar 'd ye take her ? " 
he said between his clenched teeth. 

" Not far. Why, Dan, what earthly ob- 
ject could I have in kidnapping the child ? 
You act as if I were a robber ! I only took 
her to Mr. Sterling's, where she can have 
care and quiet " — 

" The brat won't have nothin' that she 
can't get in her own home," roared Dan. 
" I '11 hev her back yere 'fore night, an' 
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she '11 hey cause to be mighty sorry she 
ever left yere an' so will the one what took 
her. She '11 come back this night ef it kiDs 
her to bring her, an' I kin tell ye, Doc 
Bathers, that ef ye 'low to git that spyin' 
parson gang" — 

But here Dan's companion grasped his arm 
with a fierceness that compelled him to pause. 

" Hush up, Crangel ! don't be a fool I " 
he hissed. Then he added more mildly 
for the benefit of the other listener, " Can't 
you see that the doctor has done the best 
thing all around ? It 's better for you and 
the girl, too, to have her away, when you 
can't haK take care of her yourself." 

There was a subtle meaning in his words, 
a warning look in the eyes he fixed upon 
the furious man, but he turned to the doc- 
tor with deprecating smoothness. 

" You see he 's all broke up. Doctor. 
What with his father dying so sudden, and 
his little sister sick so long, and then to 
have her carried off without his knowing 
about it, why it 's sort of struck him cross- 
grained. But of course you did the best 
thing, and he '11 see it as soon as he thinks 
about it." 
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" Well," said Dr. Bathurst, flecking the 
flies from his horse with his whip-lash and 
not looking at either of the men, but speak- 
ing very deliberately, " we doctors are not 
expected to stand by and see people die for 
want of what we can give them, but I might 
have gone about this thing in a different 
way I suppose; I could have reported the 
case in town, and maybe have got some 
health officers or somebody to come out here 
and examine the cabin and say that it was n't 
a good place for any one with a slow fever 
like hers. Built back against the hill the 
way it is, it is very likely damp — if any- 
body examined it carefully. Perhaps I 
could have had the child taken off to a hos- 
pital somewhere ; but this seemed a better 
and more neighborly way of doing. It 's a 
pity you can't appreciate a kindness, Dan. 
One would think you ought to care as much 
about your sister as a stranger does." 

He did not appear to be looking at the 
men, yet he had carefully studied his words, 
and he saw that they took effect as he in- 
tended. He noted the quick glance ex- 
changed as he spoke of the location of the 
cabin, and the change that swiftly passed 
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over Dan's face, — a change from mere anger 
to something like alarm. It was difi&cult for 
the f eUow to smother his passion, but he 
made a strong effort to appear mollified. 

" Well, the way ye put it, I reckon ye 
did n't mean no harm ; but it 's mighty rough 
takin' her off thar, an' me not knowin' 
where she 's gone, an' can't tell nothin' how 
she 's gittin' on " — 

" That 's one thing I was to tell you," in- 
terrupted the doctor, overlooking this tardy 
awakening of brotherly anxiety. " Mr. and 
Mrs. Sterling will take good care of her, and 
she is so near that you can go and see her 
whenever you want to." 

Again Dan and the " Captain " exchanged 
significant glances, the latter covering it by 
the remark : — 

" There now, Dan ! What more can you 
ask? You see it 's all right." 

" 'T ain't jest the way I reckoned it was. 
An' seein' she 's thar, she kin stay a bit — 
anyways tiQ I git some things fixed the way 
I 'low to hev 'em," Dan assented ambigu- 
ously at last. " An' I don't mind sayin' I 'm 
'bleeged fer yer good intentions. Doc." 

" All right," answered the tired doctor 
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with a sigh of relief that the interview was 
so well over, as he turned his horse once 
more homeward. 

" But, all the same, he would have liked 
to brain me, and his rascally friend would 
have enjoyed helping him," mused the 
lonely rider, pushing his battered hat back 
on his gray head and wiping his forehead. 
" I reckon I won't give full particulars of this 
part of the affair to the little woman at home, 
nor to Mrs. Sterling either." 

Viney settled down in blissful content 
after Dr. Bathurst reported that Dan knew 
where she was and had consented to her re- 
maining. The pretty rooms, the pleasant 
companionship, the petting, and the tender 
care were a constant joy and wonder to her, 
and she responded to them as a drooping 
blossom does to shower and sunshine, bright- 
ening and reviving from the first. Dan 
paid her but one visit, and that was two 
days after her removal. The arguments of 
the "Captain " and his own cooler judgment 
had impressed upon him the wisdom of con- 
cealing his feelings, and he was almost too 
ready in his expressions of satisfaction with 
the arrangement that had been made. 
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" I was kinder ag'in' it at first, bein' she 's 
all the kin I hev," he explained, supposing 
that the doctor had reported his reception 
of the news. " But I reckon she 's a heap 
better off up yere, an' I kin put through the 
time 'thout her, somehow." 

Even Viney was half deceived by his 
manner. It seemed " too good to be true," 
as she had said of the permission to stay 
which Dr. Bathurst brought her ; but Dan 
appeared so unlike his usual self that, when 
Mrs. Sterling, with delicate thoughtfulness 
withdrew for a few minutes that the brother 
and sister might be alone together, the child 
looked up at him wistfully. 

" Dan, now pap 's dead, you an' me do be 
all that 's left." 

" An' that 's one too many ef I hed my 
way o' thinkin'," said Dan brutally. " Now 
mind what I 'm tellin' ye, Viney Crangel, 
ye got yere 'thout no will o' mine, but ef ye 
git ter talkin' — ef yer jest open yer head 
'bout anything — ye '11 git out 'n yere so 
quick ye won't know what took ye, an' ye 'II 
wisht yer was whar pap is 'fore ever ye 
opened yer mouth ; I hev got my eye onto 
this sneakin', prayin' ga^g, an' ef ye say 
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jest one word, it '11 be worse f er ye, an' fer 
them, too." 

The frightened child made no answer, 
and Dan hid her white face from view for 
a moment, as Mrs. Sterling reentered the 
room, by turning toward the lady. 

" I could n't tell ye, ma'am, ef I was ter 
try, how much I 'm 'bleeged ter ye fer what 
ye 've laid out ter do fer us," he said ; " but 
I 've done a heap o' thinkin', an' I won't f er- 
git it. If ever I git a chance, I '11 pay ye 
back. Ye kin be sure o' that." 

" We are glad to do it. We do not want 
to be repaid," interrupted Mi^s. Sterling's 
sweet voice. 

" I know ye don't want nothin', I know 
that mighty well, but 't ain't my way o' 
takin' sich things; I al'ays 'low ter pay 
up fer 'em someways, an' I '11 watch my 
chance." 

Mrs. Sterling felt a load of anxiety lifted 
from her heart, and beamed upon his re- 
treating figure with her sunny smUe. 

" To think of our fearing the poor fellow 
might be angry when he only seems so very- 
grateful I " she exclaimed. " I think he 
meant what he said, too." 
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" I think he did," answered Nelson, re- 
pressing a shudder. She, too, had heard 
his words, but she had also watched his face. 
" I do not doubt that he will keep his prom- 
ise if he can find an opportunity." 

She comforted herself with the thought 
of his cowardice, however, and hoped when 
he found the little girl's removal had brought 
no evQ results to himself he would be glad 
to be relieved of her presence, and would 
forget his resentment. In this hopeful view 
of the case she was confirmed by Mr. Bar- 
row. 

" I think he is really glad to be rid of the 
child, and will not trouble himself long over 
the way in which it was accomplished," said 
that gentleman. Yet his own visits to the 
house were more frequent afterward, and he 
endeavored to keep a closer watch upon 
Crangel's movements. 

Nelson was the little invalid's favorite 
nurse, but she did not prove a very equable 
one. She would arrange tempting lunches, 
plan little games, and read entertaining 
stories, until Viney's dark eyes were fixed on 
her rapturously. Then suddenly she would 
drop all, and rush ofiE for a solitary walk 
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or ride, as if the house and all that it con- 
tained became unendurable. Nelson told 
herseW, since there was no one else to whom 
it would not sound ungracious to say it, 
that she heartily wished Viney had never 
come to them. She had about decided — 
or she thought she had, which is not always 
quite the same thing — to leave her brother's 
and return to the city, but the arrival of the 
little girl had prevented the carrying out of 
her purpose. She could not leave Madeline 
with the entire burden of care. " And, be- 
sides, the child has taken such an absurd 
fancy to me that leaving her now is out of 
the question," she assured herseK petu- 
lantly. 

Yet at other times, when it was necessary 
to answer some of those letters which were 
more insistent now, she was secretly grate- 
ful that Viney afforded a reason for post- 
poning any decisive action. She was in a 
state of unrest, and Cade Barrow foimd 
her moods as variable as the mountain 
winds. One day she welcomed his visit 
with frank friendliness, and was all tender 
and womanly as she cared for her little 
charge. The next time he might find her 
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wrapped in a cool reserve that rendered 
her unapproachable. There were hours of 
delightful converse that seemed to bring the 
two very near together, but there were other , 
hours when she disagreed with whatever 
opinions he was so unfortunate as to ad- 
vance, and was as indifferent as the barest 
politeness would allow to all subjects in 
which he felt any interest, — times, indeed, 
when she was thoroughly gracious to no one 
but the helpless little invalid. The young 
superintendent, harassed and perplexed in 
many ways by the difficulties encountered 
in his work, had found his chief source of 
recreation in his visits to Mr. Sterling's. 
But he never could be certain in these days 
whether his little excursion was to bring 
him to the polar regions or to the tropics. 

To Nelson herself the changing moods 
that swayed her seemed not of different 
zones, but different voices. All that her 
education and surroundings had taught her 
to value most highly, all that her ambition 
had coveted, called her back to the city ; 
and yet she lingered. 

" I have always had a well-regulated and 
conventional soul, that has fitted into proper 
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grooves, admired what it was discreet to ad- 
mire, and has never run after strange gods 
in any way," she said with a curious min- 
ghng of pain and self-scorn. ^^ I don't know 
the meaning of all this unrest, unless I am 
less wise — and a great deal better — than 
I have ever believed myself to be. If I had 
had a mother, perhaps " — 

It was only a flitting dream that had 
sometimes haunted her childhood — that 
thought of her mother whom she scarcely 
remembered. In her aunt's home she had 
lacked nothing of what her aunt's world con- 
sidered essential, and she was regarded as 
an exceedingly creditable result of her up- 
bringing. There had not been much fond- 
ness between aunt and niece, but it had been 
neither expected nor missed on either side. 
Between the brother and sister, however, 
the tie had always been close, though with 
no demonstrativeness of expression, and the 
different lines of education had kept them 
much apart. Nelson had been proud of 
John, and she had not only been surprised 
but secretly a little disappointed at his 
choice of a profession ; but as Aimt Beatrice 
had said when discussing the letter that an- 
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nounced his decision, " After all, one must 
yield a little to one's natural bias and talent 
in such matters, and there are some really 
eminent positions in the church." His sister 
remembered, though she had never thought 
of it until this summer among the hiUs, that 
John had said very little of his reasons for 
going into the ministry. 

It was in some such mood as that which 
had suggested her mother that Nelson, set- 
ting off for a ride one day, turned her horse 
in the direction of Kodd's Comers. It was 
not a particularly attractive village, but the 
peculiarities of its architecture and inhabi- 
tants had often interested and amused her. 
Now she noticed none of them, but rode 
straight to the doctor's house, — a plain 
square house adjoining the little office where 
swung the battered sign. 

Mrs. Bathurst was at home; and, after 
her first anxious questioning had brought 
the assurance that no one was ill at Mr. 
Sterling's, she welcomed her visitor warmly. 

" I 'm very glad you came to see me in- 
stead of the doctor," she said. But when 
her guest had been comfortably settled, and 
a few commonplaces exchanged, she picked 
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up the sewing she had dropped. "You 
won't mind, my dear, if I work while I talk ? 
The days are so short and there are so many 
stitehes needed in a family like mine, you 
know." 

Nelson did not know, but she imagined 
it all as she sat there in the cosy, homely 
roopi, and watched the busy fingers replace 
buttons and patiently darn a rent in the 
Uning of the doctor's old coat. How tire- 
some the dull routine must seem sometimes ; 
was there never a wish that a different lot 
had been chosen? the girl wondered. By 
and by, when she had chatted of Mrs. 
Bathurst's boys and the doctor, of Viney 
and the home folks, until it seemed that such 
topics might be dropped, her real train of 
thought foimd expression. 

" Mrs. Bathurst, if you were back in 
your girlhood again, with the choice of your 
life yet to make, what would it be ? would 
you choose a rich man or a poor man ? " 

She felt that it was an inane question the 
moment she had uttered it, and she laughed 
even before the doctor's wife looked up with 
a twinkle in her eyes. 

" That is very much like asking whether 
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I would choose a man in a black coat or a 
man in a brown coat, is n't it ? I think I 
shoiild choose the man, and let the coat be 
as it happened." 

" No, it is n't a matter quite so easily dis- 
posed of as that," insisted Nelson. ^^ It is a 
question not only of what the man wears, 
but of what you yourself wear — all your 
surroimdings for all your life. And that 
reaUy means a good deal, Mrs. Bathurst." 

Involuntarily her eyes swept the room 
with its plain furnishing and piled-up mend- 
ing-basket, and the glance of the elder 
woman followed hers and answered it. 

"A crowded, care-filled life, a dull mo- 
notonous roimd? Yes, that's what it is, 
and there is n't room m it for a good many 
things that I 'd enjoy. I do long for change 
and rest sometimes ; I would n't be human 
if I did n't. But I did n't choose all these 
things, they 're incidentals. I chose Hiram 
Bathurst, and if his life has to be here, why, 
I 'd rather be here with him than anywhere 
else without him. I don't know what he 
would do if I were not here, poor soul ! " she 
added between a tear and a laugh. " Be- 
sides, this is only the beginning of it, you 
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know. The poor country doctor and the 
country doctor's wife, the mended clothes, 
the faded carpets and all the hard places, 
will be among the ' circumstances ' left be- 
hind us by and by ; but I shall still have 
him, and he will have me where there wiU 
be an eternity of things to enjoy and eternal 
leisure to enjoy them in." 

Her worn face brightened as she spoke, 
imtil Nelson turned from it in sharp pain. 
This woman's life, however it looked, was 
true and high. The girl grew impatient, 
whether with herself or with Mrs. Bathurst 
she was not sure, but she laughed, 

" I was only generalizing, though I fear 
my remark did sound a little like a plot 
against our good doctor's happiness. It is 
well for all of us that he is here, and that 
you are with him." 

Then she admired Mrs. Bathurst's pansy 
bed, that was still a mass of bloom though 
the nights were growing so cold. She 
taught her friend a new crochet stitch that 
would expedite the making of slippers, and 
was her usual cheerful seK during the re- 
mainder of her stay. Yet as she rode slowly 
away she looked back at the little house 
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With the shadow again on her face. She 
caught a glimpse of the matronly figure in 
the home-made dress lingering at the window 
for a moment. 

" Looking down the road her doctor must 
come," mused the rider. " I wonder what 
Aimt Beatrice would have thought of her 
and her calm estimate of ' incidentals ' ? De- 
cidedly Aunt Beatrice understood the ' Till 
death do us part' of the marriage service 
literally." 

In sharp contrast to the homely room she 
had left rose the vision of a stately mansion 
that she knew. 

" But I never should stand at any of its 
windows and watch for — anybody with that 
look on my face. And for planning beyond 
this world when its ' incidentals ' shall have 
passed away " — The sentence ended with 
a shiver of repulsion. " I fancy this life will 
be quite long enough for some things." She 
touched whip to her horse and rode forward 
rapidly as if she were trying to out-distance 
her thoughts. 



CHAPTER Xin 

" a-womanin' " 

ViNEY sat in an easy-chair by the open 
door, where she could see the hilltops 
through the soft gray veil of haze. The 
trees were ablaze with autiunii's vivid color- 
ing ; but though the mornings and evenings 
were cool, the middle of the day was still 
warm with summer's lingering breath, and 
the child could enjoy for a little longer the 
out-of-door world she loved. She was grow- 
ing strong enough to walk about the house, 
and to-day there was a faint pink in her 
cheeks that matched the pink sprays on the 
wrapper she wore. That soft, dainty wrap- 
per — one of Nelson's remodeled for her use 
— was a keen delight to Viney, and drew her 
admiring gaze, now and then, from hill and 
woodland. 

" Me, all dressed up in a piece of sunset, 
an' settin' here, not 'feard o' nothin' ! " she 
whispered to herself in glad wonder. For 
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the dread of Dan had gradually died away 
as the quiet weeks passed, and he seemed to 
have forgotten her existence. That was the 
greatest boon she could hope for — that, re- 
lieved of her presence, he might utterly for- 
get her. 

Nekon passed around the porch, her 
hands filled with bright leaves which she 
playfully shook at the little invalid, and then 
seated herself on the low steps to arrange. 
A moment later, Nate's tall, sinewy figure 
paused at the gate while he looked at the 
two, and then he came up the winding walk. 

" I 'm wonderin'," he said as he stopped 
at Nekon's side, " ef so be ye ain't the one? " 

"Which one?" she asked with a smile 
which failed to bring any answering gleam 
to his face ; he was only studying her gravely. 

'^The one to go to a house over acrost 
the run. Thar 's a sick woman what needs 
some kind o' help pow'rful bad. 'T ain't 
vittles nor nussin', nor yet preachin', but 
seems like she needed sorter chirkin' up, 
like somebody cared fer her. 'Pears like 
she 's hankerin' fer " — Nate paused as if 
in search of a word — "far some kind o' 
womaoin'." 
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"She's the one," said Viney, nodding 
toward Nelson, and softly clasping her thin 
hands. " She 's pow'rfid nice to sick folks, 
an' ye kinder feel like the sunshine 'd got 
inter yer room when she comes," 

Nate looked relieved. 

" I reckon that 's it. Will ye go ? " 

" I might go. Yes, if you will show me 
the way," Nelson began hesitatingly and 
ended with sudden decision. 

Not until she was on horseback, riding 
slowly down the road with Nate walking by 
her side, did the indefiniteness of her errand 
trouble her. What kind of " womanin' " 
was she expected to give ? She was not ill- 
pleased at the faith which had appealed to 
her, nor at Viney's loving confidence in her 
tact and helpfulness, though there flashed 
upon her the memory of other circles in 
which the thought of her on such a mission 
would cause a surprised lifting of eye- 
brows. But in those circles, Nate, Viney, 
and all these people would not be considered 
as persons, but only as " the lower classes ; " 
and the proper plan to be pursued in reliev- 
ing their sickness and infirmities would be to 
give a charity concert and use the proceeds 
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to endow a hospital ward. As for going 
** a-womanin' " in this fashion — she could 
fancy Colonel Presly's disgust at the uncouth 
word and all it implied, and that thought — 
so perverse is human nature — imparted a 
sudden zest to her enterprise. 

Meanwhile Nate walked silently by her 
side, answering her questions with simple 
directness, but seldom volunteering a remark. 
His intense earnestness always impressed 
her, to-day it gradually changed and sof- 
tened her mood. It seemed to her as she 
watched his face and recalled it as she had 
first seen it, that some inward fire was slowly 
burning all earthiness out of it. 

" Nate, do you never get tired and feel as 
if you wanted to give it all up ? " she asked 
impulsively, but with a touch of wistful won- 
der in her tone. 

The rugged face turned toward her so 
uncomprehendingly that she was forced to 
explain, though she did it with a little flush 
and a slight hesitancy in finding words, 
which was not common with Nelson Sterling. 

" I mean this new life, this — being 
good." 

" Well, ye see I hain't never knowed 
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nothin' about bein' good," he answered with 
a childlike honesty that forbade any sus- 
picion of cant. " Bein' jest Nate Vicr'y, it 
could n't noways be expected. I 'lowed ter 
be the Parson's proxy a bit, to sorter make 
things squar' ye know, an' then I met Him. 
I hain't never tired o' Him." 

There was a reverent awe, a passion of 
love in the last words that left Nelson with- 
out reply, but her companion did not notice 
it. He went on presently, more as if he were 
speaking to himself than to her : — 

" No, I could n't never git tired o' Him, 
an' thar ain't no tiredness tryin' to do what 
He wants done. Many a night when the 
wind goes a-whoopin' an' rushin' down the 
gorge, an' the storm is a-beatin' ag'in' the 
shauty. He's right thar with me jest as 
He used to be with His folks in the fishin' 
boats. An' some bright nights, when it 's 
all still up an' down the valley, an' on'y 
Bimkum layin' asleep in the big patch o' 
moonlight front o' the door, I hear Him 
speakin' to me — ' Nate Vicr'y, can't ye lay 
hold on that pore soul fer me ? Can't ye 
help this one ? ' I don't see noways how to 
do it sometimes, an' I tell Him so. Many 
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an' many a night I lays down, sayin', ' Ye 
know ye can count on me to do my level 
best, Lord, ef on'y ye 'U show me what trail 
I 'm to take.' He does show me, too, an' 
thar 's tunes when 'pears like his smile 
fills all the darkness with glory. When 
wonst ye git to know what that is, an' what 
't might be to lose it, ye ain't 'feard o' 
nothin' else in arth nor helL" 

The girl who rode by his side could study 
him unobserved ; he was not thinking of her. 
What history lay in that lined and weather- 
beaten face ? What years and associations 
had gnarled and hardened the whole nature ? 
One would not dream that anything could 
change it at this late day, yet it had changed 
marvelously within her brief knowledge. 
His dress was of the roughest ; he had no 
home but the desolate cabin where he lived 
companionless and alone. Age was begin- 
ning to write its prophecies in his grizzled 
hair, and teU of a time when the arm that 
now provided for his simple wants would 
lose its strength and leave him poor and 
helpless. It seemed as if life had given him 
nothing, and yet Nelson could not pity him 
as he strode down the road. 
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When he stopped and pointed up a nar- 
row bridle-path to a cabin perched on a little 
plateau, she bade him good-by with quiet 
respect. He did not once turn to look after 
her as he went on his way, but she rode 
slowly, and her eyes with their look of grave 
questioning followed him until he was out of 
sight. 

" I, too, must do my ' level best,' I sup- 
pose," she said, turning doubtfully toward 
the house. " I wish I was as sure of being 
shown the * trail to take.' " 

She had reason to be gratified with her suc- 
cess, however. She was welcomed when she 
explained that Nate had asked her to come. 
The lemon jelly she carried pleased the 
capricious appetite, the few late flowers 
brightened the room, and the invalid was 
certainly in that state which the local phra- 
seology would have described as " right 
peart," compared to what she had been, 
when the visitor took her departure. It 
must be confessed that the brightening and 
cheering process was due in a great measure 
to the novelty of a presence like Nelson's, — 
her dress, the arrangement of her hair, her 
white hands and the odd turquoise ring she 
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wore, — all of which were noted and stowed 
away for possible future gossip. So much 
that was new coming into a colorless ex- 
istence, so much that one day might be 
served up to an admiring neighbor over a 
friendly " dip " of snuff, was enough to give 
new zest to life and quicken the languid 
pidse. It might have detracted from Nel- 
son's satisfaction had she known that she 
did not leave her patient musing on human 
kindness and the sweetness of sympathy, but 
murmuring to herself as her head turned on 
its hard pillow : — 

" Gray gownd o' some soft stuff, wisht 
it 'd had trimmin's on 't, but I reckon she 
could n't, 'count o' bein' hossback. Hair 
fixed up so 's I could n't rightly tell which 
was twist an' which was curl. Hands that 
never did a lick o' work, I 'U be boimd, an' 
a blue glass ring on 'em." 

The visitor did not hear, and the descrip- 
tion ended with a sigh of pleasure. Who 
shall say that the dress was not as beneficial 
as the jelly ? 

The soft sunlight and the stillness of the 
wooded road, broken only by the skurrying of 
a squirrel or the fall of a bright leaf, tempted 
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Nelson to a longer ride, and she passed 
around a spur of the hill to the old road that 
led to Mrs. Slocum's. The cabin door stood 
open, and the figure with head hidden in a 
slat bonnet was moving in front of the cav- 
ernous fireplace as on the day when she had 
first seen the place. Bat at the cheery 
greeting of the girlish voice the old woman 
hastened out, and the face that was revealed 
as the faded bonnet was pushed back was all 
quivei-ing and aglow with glad emotion. 

" Oh, child, I 'm powerful glad to see ye ! 
'Pears like I 've been singin' hallelujers to 
myself all day, but I 'm jest ravenish to tell 
my gladness out to somebody. Child, Nate 
Vicr'y 's got a holt on Lije ! No, that ain't 
what I mean ; it *s somethin' better 'n that — 
the Lord 's got a holt on Lije, my Lije, what 
I 've watched fer an' prayed fer an' — oh, I 
can't tell ye ! " 

The trembling voice broke, the brown, 
wrinkled, knotted hands were nervously 
smoothing the horse's mane. 

"Ye can't know — nobody can't know 
nothin' what all these years hes been. 
Wickedness gettin' worser every day, an' 
'peared like the devil was bossin' everythin', 
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an' nobody carin'. Seemed like I 'd prayed 
till I had n't stren'th to pray no more — 
*Jim an' Lije! Gimme Jim an' Lijc' 
'Roimd the house, out in the garden patch — 
yes, I 'd wake in the night an' find myself 
prayin' it, an' thar was n't no answer. 
Nothin' I could do on'y jest pray, an' nobody 
to hear, an' things gittin' worse all the time ; 
that 's what it seemed like. ' Ain't they 
your'n, Lord, none o' these poor folks? 
Don't ye care f er 'em,' I 'd say, ' that no 
Joshaway never comes yere to lead 'em to 
the promised land ? ' An' then yer brother 
come. I can't tell ye what was in my heart 
when I looked at ye that day, an' then him 
to be struck right down ! An' all the time 
the Lord had p'inted Nate Vicr'y — Nate 
Vicr'y I 

" Jim, he 's workin' stiddy at the mill 
now, an' Lije — I b'lieve Lije is plumb 
oonvarted. Oh, child, don't ye never mis- 
doubt the Lord. Howsomever bleak things 
is, an' no answer comin' from nowheres, 
keep yer holt, an' be sure He 's Srhearin' of 
it all. 'Pears like this 'arth coiddn't hold 
no more happiness 'n I 've got to-day." 

It was not possible that the girl should 
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fully understand, but all that was best and 
finest in her recognized and reverenced 
something fine and strong in this other 
woman, and was glad for her joy. She did 
not know what to say, but her slender hand, 
laid in quick sympathetic clasp upon the 
calloused, toil-stained one, was better than 
words. 

" But I do not know why people tell such 
things to me," she mused as she rode home- 
ward, recalling Nate's words also. " What 
do they suppose there is in me to respond to 
such things ? " 

She assured herself that it was because 
she was so glad to be forced into a new 
train of thought that she so heartily wel- 
comed Cade Barrow when he joined her at a 
turn of the road. He was going from the 
Camp to Kodd's Comers, and, to judge from 
his face, did not need to seek any excuse for 
his pleasure in meeting her. He had been 
riding rapidly, but slackened his pace to ride 
at her side. 

" I have been making calls," she said 
demurely. " It is an undertaking that has 
its difficulties in this region of country, but 
it can be accomplished if one is properly 
determined to keep up social usages." 
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He laughed. 

" You were not forced to content yourself 
with leaving a card at Mrs. Slocum's? I 
can see from here that her door is open, so 
I presume she was at home." 

" Ye«." 

" And you enjoyed your call, of course." 

" I really like Mrs. Slocum," she said with 
a touch of aggressiveness in her tone as if 
she expected her statement to be questioned. 
But evidently it was only the tone that 
awakened any surprise. 

" Why should n't you? She is so genuine, 
and you — I am sui'e you are real enough to 
enjoy goodness and truth even outside of 
conventional lives." 

" I am not sure " — she hesitated. His 
remark awakened her unsettled problem. 
"I can enjoy Mrs. Slocum, but I am not 
sure that you and others are not giving me 
credit for being more ' real ' as you call it 
than I am. When I was a little girl I can 
remember I used to love slipping out on to a 
back street to wade in the water and make 
mud pies with some of the poor children 
there, and I was one of them while the fore- 
noon's spoilt lasted. But I also enjoyed be- 
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ing dressed in all my finery of pretty mus- 
lins and sashes in the afternoon, and going 
out to ride in a carriage. I always wondered 
whether the morning girl or the afternoon 
girl was the real self, and I do not know 

yet." 

" Why should it not have been both of 
them ? " Mr. Barrow asked. " I think the 
reahiess lies in daring to enjoy both the mud 
pies and the carriage as they come to us, and 
in not being so bound by either that we feel 
that our life lies in them." 

" ' Incidentals ' ! " she said softly, remem- 
bering the doctor's wife. 

" Well, what else are they ? " he ques- 
tioned warmly, " One can meet, help, and 
come into something of kinship and sympathy 
with all human nature that is not entirely 
bad — do it on a level, I mean, without be- 
longing to a Board or labeling the intercourse 
charity." 

" But a woman, you know, must not go 
out of her sphere," she suggested mischiev- 
ously, recalling one of Colonel Presly's fav- 
orite axioms at which she had often inwardly 
chafed. 

" And her sphere is what she needs to do, 
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wants to do, and can do. It cannot well be 
wider than that, and I do not see why it 
should be narrower," he answered promptly. 
" Much of this talk about stepping out of 
her sphere and losing her womanliness seems 
to me to verge pretty nearly upon insult. 
If you have need to vote, voting wiU not 
touch your ladyhood. If you have good, 
true words to speak on the platform, the 
speaking them will not make you less the 
woman. You are a woman and a lady in- 
herently if you are one at all, and not because 
you have been kept in a certain position and 
not given a chance to become otherwise." 

" Thank you I " Nelson's eyes sparkled. 
" You give me a delicious sense of freedom. 
I don't mind confessing that I am not in the 
least afraid of losing caste by visiting Mrs. 
Slocum, and that, notwithstanding the slat- 
bonnet and the snufif-stick, — on which we 
are not exactly in harmony, — I find her 
society considerably more elevating than 
that of some other people who are marked 
' upper class ' and placed on a higher shelf. 
Mr. Barrow, did you ever wonder who are 
the mysterious and intangible ' they ' who 
label the different specimens of humanity 
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and put them in their proper place — like 
bottles in a drug-store ? " 

He was not sure that she was not laughing 
at him, but there was a new brightness in 
her face, and the ride was delightful. The 
brightness was still in her eyes when they 
parted at her brother's door. 

In her own room Nelson threw ofif hat and 
gloves ; then without waiting to change her 
riding-habit she walked to a little cabinet, 
took out a packet of letters, threw them into 
the grate and touched a match to them. 

" There, that ends it ! " she said. " Be- 
ing done up in rose-leaves and kept under a 
glass case is all very well, but I don't think 
I want a whole lifetime of it." 

The papers flamed up, curled, and dropped 
down into a little heap of white ashes while 
she watched them. Then she turned, met 
her flushed face in the mirror, studied it for 
a moment and gravely apostrophized it : — 

" I believe you are real enough to enjoy 
what is genuine after all, and to choose it, 
too." 

At the teartable, Madeline inquired about 
her ride. 

" I went arwomanin'," Nelson explained. 
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^^ At least tliat is what Big Nate asked me 
to do." 

" I think you must have found her," said 
Mr. Sterling, with a keen look at her glowing 
cheeks. 

" I found two of her — three indeed be- 
fore I reached home again," Nelson an- 
swered. 

Madeline was ready to question, but the 
mention of Nate had turned the minister's 
thoughts to another topic. 

" What a power of simple faith and tire- 
less energy that Vicroy is ! I come across 
his work wherever I go. The influence he 
has gained in this short time is wonderful. 
When I go back to my work again," he 
added slowly, " I shall carry into it what I 
have learned from my proxy." 

" Why, John," expostulated his wife 
somewhat indignantly, " how can you do no- 
bler work than you have been doing ? I am 
sure you have always worked for humanity 
and tried to uplift the masses." 

" Yes, that was exactly what I did try to 
do, and I will never try it again," he said. 
" I was trying to uplift the masses and bring 
them into the church, but hereafter I will 
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try to reach individuals, soul by soul, and 
bring them to the touch of the personal 
Christ. And whether the form in which 
their belief seeks expression shall be most 
nearly Armenian or Calvinistic, high church 
or low church, will be only a matter between 
themselves and Him, and I shall trouble my- 
self very little about it." 

The avowal had a decidedly heterodox 
sound to Madeline, only that it was John, 
and " the king coidd do no wrong." Nelson 
understood more clearly, but her brother had 
scarcely expected the immistakable sympathy 
and appreciation that flashed into her face. 

It was a tell-tale face that night. Even 
Viney looked into it with loving questioning 
as Nelson arranged the pillows for the night. 

" Miss Nelson, yer eyes do shine so ! " 

" Do they ? " Nelson laughed softly. 
" Viney it is delightful to be only one person, 
and to know which one, instead of trying to 
be two." 



CHAPTER XIV 

m THE MOONLIGHT 

Kodd's Corners had its fifteen or twenty 
houses scattered irregularly on its rambling 
streets. It had its blacksmith shop and its 
two stores, its doctor and its justice of the 
peace, its small " meeting-house " and its 
large dram-shop; but it had no railroad 
connection with the rest of the world. The 
lonely little station where Nelson had waited 
on her arrival — a bare, rude building lo- 
cated, as its keeper remarked, " three miles 
from anywhars " — was to that whole re- 
gion the only gate of exit or entrance with 
the exception of occasional coal-barges which 
touched at the wharf up the river. 

The people were satisfied, however, and 
Kodd's Comers afforded them a sufficient 
taste of the bustle of city life. The people 
neither traveled nor received visitors, and 
passengers were so rare that trains seldom 
stopped unless they were signaled. But any 
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of the natives who chanced to be near the 
station within half an hour of train time al- 
ways waited to see the monster go thimder- 
ing by on its way down the valley. Some- 
times there were two or three spectators, 
and these visits helped to make life endura- 
ble to the station-keeper, who felt a per- 
sonal pride in the exhibition of the wonder, 
and answered questions, and consulted the 
clock with a gratifying sense of his own im- 
portance. 

Big Nate, walking across the long plat- 
form one morning, was just in time to see 
Mr. Sterling ride up on his gray horse. 

"Ah, Nate, are you off on a journey, 
too ? " asked the minister cordially. 

Nate shook his head. "Not on one of 
them things. I 've been down here wonst or 
twicet o' nights, an' seen 'em go by with 
their blazin' heads an' their twinklin' winders, 
an' I 'low they 're like that dragin it tells 
'bout in Revelation — breathin' out fire 'n' 
smoke an' all full o' eyes. No, I haven't 
had no call to go on 'em yet." 

" I have, to-day," laughed Sterling. " I 
am going up to Pittsburg and coming back 
to-night." 
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" Ye won't hev long to stay thar," Nate 
suggested. 

'"No, only an hour or two. I do not 
need to stay long. It is only a matter of 
business that I wanted no mistake about, 
and could explain more clearly in a few 
minutes' talk than by letter." 

" Goin' to leave yer beast yere ? " asked 
Nate seeing that the horse had. been tied. 

^^ Yes, the station-master has promised to 
look after him, and he will be here to ride 
home this evening." 

They talked for a few minutes, and Nate 
lingered until the train appeared, stopped 
for its one passenger, and rushed away on its 
course again. Then as he slowly walked to 
the edge of the platform, he saw the gray 
horse suddenly spring to one side with a vio- 
lence that threatened to break the strap that 
held it, and at the same instant he caught a 
glimpse of a man's heavy boot raised for a 
second vicious kick at the helpless animal. 
The foot dropped as Nate sprang forward, 
but its owner turned and showed the face of 
Dan Crangel, so full of malice and passion 
that Nate recoiled involuntarily. For a mo- 
ment it seemed as if Dan were inclined to 
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assault the man as he had done the horse, 
but he checked the impidse if he felt it, and, 
after glaring silently at Vicroy, turned on 
his heel and strode off in the direction of 
Kodd's Comers. 

" What made him so uncommon bilin' 
this momin' ? " Nate questioned of himself 
wonderingly. 

He stopped to pat and soothe the still 
trembling horse, and slowly — Nate's men- 
tal processes were usually slow — there came 
to him the conviction that Dan had been in 
the station-house, and must have heard what 
Mr. Sterling had said. 

" But I can't sense why the Parson's goin' 
to Pittsburg should rile him so mighty much 
neither," he admitted confidentially to the 
Parson's horse. " Ef he took it into his head 
that Viney 'd let on to 'em 'bout any of his 
doin's, — whatsomever they may be ; I don't 
know, — an' 'spicioned they was sneakin' the 
word anywheres, an' tryin' to spring a trap 
onto him, why then — anyways I wisht he 
had n't been round yere this momin'." 

The wish returned with every remem- 
brance of Dan's manner and the look his 
face had worn, and Nate could not rid him- 
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self of a sense of uneasiness as he took his 
homeward path over the hills. Even in the 
work that usually crowded out all other 
thoughts he did not quite forget the incident 
of the morning, and several times during the 
day found himself puzzling over it afresh. 
Late in the afternoon he met one of the 
wood-choppers returning to^the camp with 
his axe over his shoulder. The man stopped 
for a moment's chat. 

" Them chaps 't was round yere a while 
ago huntin' stones come back ag'in day afore 
yiste'day," he remarked. " They poked 'n' 
hammered an' kerried away a bag o' truck. 
What d'ye reckon they want o' sich stuff? 
Dan Crangel 'lows they don't want it fer 
nothin'. He was tearin' mad when he found 
they was round yere ag'in. 'Pears like that 
feller conceits that everybody what comes 
round yere is jest tryin' to spy out some- 
thin'." 

" Folks that 's livin' squar' lives ain't 
afeard o' no spyin', an' them that ain't 
livin' that kind is forever a spyin' on their- 
selves, an' uncoverin' their own trail by bein' 
so mighty oneasy," answered Nate simply. 
" Thar was a gray squirrel down by my 
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shebang last year, that got nigh onto tame, 
an' went whiskin' round not mindin' me nor 
Bunkum mostly. But when he got some 
nuts hid, he begin to 'spieion we was after 
'em, an' then he 'd chatter an' jaw an' run 
to the place an' yell ' quit ! quit ! quit ! ' 
'till we knowed all about it. Humans is a 
good deal like that same way." 

" Some says," said the woodman dropping 
his voice and casting a cautious glance over 
his shoulder to assure himself that no one 
was within hearing distance, " that Dan 
hes been up to bigger things 'n his hoss 
deals, an' that officers up 'round Pittsburg 
hes got onto the game an' been watchin' 
him unbeknownst till they 've nigh about 
tracked him down. I reckon it 's mostly talk 
but I would n't put no meanness past Dan 
Crangel. An' if he 'spicions them speci- 
mint fellers or any one else is meddlin' 
this 'U be a mighty onhealthy place fer 
em. 

A startled look flashed over Nate's face. 
He whistled to the dog who was impatiently 
suggesting by his movement that it was 
time to go forward. 

" No, sir, no Bunkum, we 're goin' home 
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ag'in now. I did 'low to go up the road a 
piece," he exphiined to the woodman as lie 
turned about, "but I Ve jest thought of 
a bit o' work I 'd or'ter put through this 
evenm . 

But when he reached his cabin he only 
left the dog there. 

" Stay yere. Bunkum ! Stay yere, sir, 
an' take keer o' things." 

The animal obeyed, though with a whine 
of protest and the mute beseeching of his 
eyes. Nate walked on for a few yards, 
looked again at the cabin and its faithful 
warder, and, moved by a sudden impulse, 
turned for an unwonted farewell and stroked 
the dog's shaggy head." 

"Good-by, Bunkum, old feller, you an' 
me 's been pards a long while. Ye hev 
• been that good ter mind yer master that I 
might hev lamed somethin' from ye long ago 
ef I on'y had sense enough. But ye keerd 
f er me all the same when I was that ornery 
an' no 'count that I was wuth nobody's 
keerin' 'bout. An' ye 've stuck to me 
through thick an' thin, haven't ye, dog? 
Many 's the trail we 've followed together, 
an' the nights we've sjep' side by side. 
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An' don't ye think I 'm a-f ergittin' It now. 
I know ye '11 watch over everything faithfuL 
Good-by, old chap, good-by." 

A shower of leaves whirled from the 
trees as a breeze swept through them. A 
tiny stone loosened from the hiUside rolled 
down to the stream below. The place was 
so still that every faint sound of rustling 
foliage or rippling water could be distinctly 
heard, and the silence and solitude were its 
great charm to Nate. He looked back lin- 
geringly at the rude little cabin, until a spur 
of the hiU shut it from sight. 

" Wisht I 'd put a bite to eat where 
Bunkum could git it ef — ef so be I don't 
git back in time," he muttered half pausing. 
Then he turned upon himself contemptu- 
ously : " Shucks ! What ye thinkin' of, 
Nate Vicr'y. That thar dog 's got used ter 
roughin' it same as ye hev yerself , an' he 'U 
sense what to do ef so be somethin' needs to 
be done. He knows a pow'rful heap." 

The sun had dropped quite out of sight, 
leaving a glory of red clouds along the west- 
em hiUtops when Nate reached Mr. Ster- 
ling's home. It had not been directly in 
his route, but he wanted to assure himself 
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that all were safe there. He was able to 
accomplish his purpose without entering, 
for the curtains drawn away from the win- 
dows revealed a pretty picture in the glow 
of the firelight. The young mother had 
shaken down her long bright hair for the 
amusement of the laughing baby, while Vi- 
ney, from her easy-chair, and Nelson, with 
book dropped in her lap, were watching the 
frolic. 

Nate also watched it for a moment, then, 
well satisfied, was about to pass on, when a 
hand fell on his shoulder. 

" Hello ! " Nate turned sharply, but 
looked relieved as he met the eyes of the 
intruder. 

'^ Boss Barrow ! Glad it 's you. I was 
jest lookin' a minute to make sure they was 
all safe." 

" And I was looking to make sure that 
you were all safe — until I recognized you," 
laughed Barrow. Have you just come from 
the house ? Is Mr. Sterling home? " 

"Hain't been in, ain't there," explained 
Nate succinctly. " Went to Pittsburg this 



momin'." 



«( 



Mr. Sterling went?" questioned Bar- 
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row, not quite certain in the absence of 
pronouns. 

" Yes, the Parson. He 's a-comin' home 
to-night, an' I 'lowed to go to the station 'n' 
meet him. I jest come round this way to 
make sure they was all right," with a nod 
toward the house. " Ye goin' to stop yere 
a bit?" 

" No, I suppose not," Cade Barrow 
made the admission somewhat reluctantly. 
" I came to see Mr. Sterling, and of course, 
if he is not at home, there 's no occasion for 
stopping." 

" Can't ye wait till he gits back ? I 
wisht ye would," said Nate earnestly. "I 
— I 'd be pow'rful glad ef ye would." 

Was Vicroy acting as the Parson's proxy 
in the matter of hospitality also? Cade 
wondered. But the gleam of amusement in 
his eye caught Nate's observant gaze and 
elicited an explanation — given slowly, as 
if the speaker was trying to review the situ- 
ation clearly for himself rather than to place 
it before another. 

" It 's jest 'count o' Dan Crangel, but 
't ain't squar' to say he 's plannin' no devil- 
ment, fer I ain't knowin' to nothin' o' the 
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sort. He might be miles away from yere 
by this time 'tendin' to his business — what- 
aomever that may be ; I ain't knowin' to 
nothin' there, neither, on'y there 's a power- 
ful lot o' layin' low, an' 'spieionin' folks is 
goin' to mislist him. But he knowed the 
Parson was a-goin' off this momin', an' what 
time he 'd be back, an' thar was a look on 
to that black face o' his I did n't noways 
like. I've heerd some folks was a-spyin' 
some o' Dan's doin's, an' if he got an idee 
the Parson had any hand, long o' Viney " — 

" Oh, I think Crangel has given up any 
spite he had in that direction, Nate. He is . 
only glad to be rid of the girl," interposed 
Barrow. 

" He would n't let on, nohow, but I reckon 
more 'n like its the way ye say," Nate ad- 
mitted. " On'y I 've got a onrestless feel- 
in' on me to go an' meet the Parson — like 
I had a call that way. I 'low 't won't do 
no hurt to go." 

On down the road, where the last glow 
of sunset was fading into twilight. Cade 
watched the tall figure pass with long 
swinging step. A touch of the anxiety, that 
he had a moment before considered unrea- 
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Bonable, seemed to have communicated it- 
self to the watcher. He remembered that 
Mr. Sterling had some maps th^t he had 
wanted to consult, and, armed with this 
excuse for remaining for a little time, he 
sought the house. Once there, it was easy 
to linger. Mrs. Sterling, with laughing 
cordiality installed him among the boohs, 
declaring that it delighted her to see some 
one in the chair, which had been vacant all 
day. Nelson was an embodiment of gra- 
cious womanliness and frank friendship with 
nothing to remind one of her April moods, 
while Viney's eyes followed him in silent 
pleasure. Altogether, the atmosphere of 
the place was so restful and inviting that it 
scarcely needed Nate's request, which, in- 
deed, was almost forgotten as the evening 
passed, to induce him to remain. 

The moon, full and clear, had risen above 
the hilltops. The little garden lay under 
a network of light and shadow, but farther 
down the slope, the road showed white in 
the moonlight. 

" What a beautiful night ! " Nelson 
exclaimed, parting the curtains at the win- 
dow. 
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The distant whistle of a locomotive — 
the long, tremulous shriek, which at night 
has such a mournful and unearthly sound — 
came clearly on the still air. 

" That must be John's train," said Mrs. 
Sterling. " He will soon be here now. It 
will not take old Gray long to bring him 
from the station." 

" It 's a perfect night for such a ride," 
said Nelson, opening the window and 
breathing the pure air appreciatively. "I 
wish we had horses and could go to meet 
him." 

" We might walk a little way," Mr. Bar- 
row suggested. " Would you like it ? " 

Nelson assented eagerly. The glory of 
the night lured her, and she was ready in 
a moment, with a long wrap of crimson 
thrown about her in gypsy-like fashion, that 
gave her, to her companion's eyes, the beauty 
of a rare picture. 

The witchery of the moonlight was over 
them both as they paced slowly along the 
hard white road. Some subtile fancy of 
beginning a path that should be life-long 
haunted Nelson's brain, and subdued her 
into a strange, sweet silence that was almost 



1 
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shyness. To the man at her side she was 
perilously winsome in this unwonted mood. 
Was she so far away from him after all ? 
The cool judgments and hard realities of the 
day lost their force out here under the starry 
skies, which like a glimpse of eternity 
dwarfed all earthliness. Questions that he 
had called hopeless, answers that he had 
deemed impossible, he did not feel quite so 
sure of now. What would she say, he won- 
dered, if he should clasp the ungloved hand 
resting so lightly on his arm, and speak the 
words that were burning in his heart? 

But he did nothing of the kind. He 
kept to quietly safe topics, — a book in Mr. 
Sterling's hbrary which he had been examin- 
ing, and Miss Nelson's opinion of a lecture 
by the author, which she had heard in the 
city. 

" How still it is here I " remarked Nel- 
son, breaking one of the frequent pauses. 
*'When I first came here the silence at 
night really made me wakeful. We talk of 
having our sleep disturbed by noise, but I 
think I scarcely knew what silence was be- 
fore, and it was so strange that it seemed 
awfuL" 
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Suddenly the report of a rifle rang out 
sharply on the dear air. So near it seemed, 
80 startlingly distinct, that the two paused 
abruptly, and stood for a moment in breath- 
less waiting. 

"Oh!" said Nelson, recovering herself 
with a nervous laugh as she realized how 
her dasp had tightened on her companion's 
arm. " That was some one out hunting by 
moonlight, I suppose ? What a murderous 
sound it is at night I ^ 

Barrow was thankful that she had thought 
of such an explanation ; he would have been 
at a loss to suggest one. All his vague 
anxiety of the earlier evening and Nate's 
fears of intended evil returned to fill him 
with apprehension. A host of dark possi- 
bilities flashed upon his thought. He longed 
to hasten forward, but knew not what to do 
with the girl at his side ; he must not com- 
municate his alarm to her. Intently he 
listened for a groan or a cry — some sound 
that would tell what happened ; but the j^nce 
was absolute as before. Then faint and so 
far o£f a^ to be scarcely distinguishable at 
first came the beat of hoofs, growing mo- 
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mently nearer. Presently Nelson also 
caught the sound. 

"He is coming, I hear the horse," she 
said. 

It was rapid riding. Cade recognized that 
with a feeling of mingled relief and dread ; 
but when the animal drew nearer, and at 
last dashed out of the shadow into the open 
space beside them, they saw that he was 
riderless. Trembling and terrified, he flashed 
by them and was gone. 

" That was my brother's horse I " ex- 
claimed Nelson, her face white as marble 
in the moonlight. " Something — Oh, we 
must get to him. Quick ! be quick ! " 

It was useless to gainsay her, he could 
think of no other course, and he hurried 
forward, guiding, supporting, yet scarcely 
slackening his pace for the woman at his 
side. Peering furtively into each dark copse 
that fringed the road, scanning every moon- 
lit stretch for some fearful revelation of 
what had befallen, Cade Barrow could 
never clearly recall how they traversed the 
half-mile that brought them to what they 
had sought yet feared to find, — a dark form 
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prostrate in the road. But as they bent 
above it, they saw that it was not John 
Sterling but Nate Vicroy who was lying 
there. And as if their eoming had aroused 
him, he muttered feebly : — 
" The Parson — he 's safe." 



I 



CHAPTER XV 

OBEYING ORDERS 

As Mr. Sterling h^ stepped from the 
train to the dingy platform which was 
lighted only by the moonbeams and the 
station-keeper's smoky lantern, he was sur- 
prised at being greeted by the same voice 
that had bidden him good-by in the morning. 

" Why, Nate, you have n't been spending 
the day here, have you? " 

Over the rugged face glinted one of Nate's 
rare smiles that, like a sunbeam on the face 
of a rock, revealed a network of seams and 
ridges. 

" No, I reckon I 've been a heap of other 
places, but I had somethin' to keep an eye 
on down yere, and so I come back. Trompin' 
a few miles, more or less, ain't no 'count to 
me. Bein' es — cs my arrant brung me 
yere, I waited fer ycr train." 

Secretly Mr. Sterling wished he had not 
waited. A day's absence from his family 
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had been a rare occurrence since they came 
to the mountains, and he was eager to hasten 
home. A sudden thought occurred to him, 
and he asked with a quick note of anxiety 
in his voice : — 

"Nate, you didn't come with any mes- 
sage for me ? There is nothing wrong at 
home?'* 

"No — oh, no, I didn't hev no call to 
come 'count o' your family," Nate assured 
him, comprehending the question rather 
slowly, after his fashion. " They was all 
peart enough when I come by there 'bout 
sundown." 

Thus reassured, Sterling lost some of his 
impatience, and let old Gray jog along at a 
slow pace, so that he could talk with the 
companion at his side. He fancied Nate 
had waited to talk over with him some of 
the knotty problems he had found in the 
neighborhood or some new treasures he had 
come across in " the Book," but the old 
hunter, only talkative at rare intervals, was 
imusually silent to-night. Something in his 
figure as he walked with bowed head by the 
roadside suggested for a moment the thought 
of weariness, but the idea seemed so out of 
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keeping with the man's sinewy strength and 
ceaseless activity that the minister laughed 
as he put the passing fancy into words. 

"It seems to me you do not look so 
'peart' as usual yourself to-night, Nate. I 
half believe you are tired for once — even 

you?" 

" No, I ain't to say tired — not plumb 
tired," Nate caught at the word as if it 
slowly adjusted itself to his train of thought. 
" But ef ye did n't mind trompin' a bit yer- 
self, I'd like mighty well to ride a piece. 
Ef 'twoiddn't onconvenience ye too much. 
Parson, I 'd like pow'rful well to try that 
gray boss o' youm a piece on this yere 
road." 

It was an odd request, but the man him- 
self was ah odd character. What a curious 
mixture of heroic strength and childlike sim- 
plicity he was I The weather-beaten face was 
a<;tually eager in its desire for so simple a 
pleasure, Mr. Sterling thought as he dis- 
mounted. He did not in the least mind 
walking a part of the homeward way, and he 
said so. 

" I '11 enjoy it on such a night as this, 
after sitting so long in the cars. Hide on. 
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Nate, you can ^ ride and hitch ' as we used 
to say when I was a boy, and two of us 
traveled with our one old nag." 

" I 'low to bring him back to ye ag'in ef 
— I reckon I '11 come back after I 've rode 
him a piece," Nate answered. "Good-by, 
Parson." 

It was a relief to be left alone. Sterling 
acknowledged to himself as horse and rider 
disappeared. He had many things to think 
of. His enforced vacation was nearly at an 
end. With renewed health and vigor he was 
ready to take up his life-work again, and his 
trip to the city had been for the purpose of 
completing his arrangements for the winter. 
The city's rush and activity had stirred his 
brain afresh, its ardor was in his veins. His 
mind was teeming with plans, and the cool 
silence of the night was soothing and help- 
ful. Walking forward with a quick, firm 
step, he forgot his surroundings in the hopes 
and projects of the future. He was busy 
with the coming years, when the report of a 
rifle brought him back to the present. For 
a moment the soimd had for him no distinct 
significance, no suggestion of danger to him- 
self or another ; it simply startled him from 
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Us reverie. Then the thought of Nate re- 
curred to him ; and suddenly, with a light- 
ning-like illumination there flashed across 
his brain the meaning of it all, — the man's 
waiting for him at the station, his unusual 
manner, his desire to ride the horse. 

" He has met some enemy for me ! He 
has put himself in danger, for my sake ! " 
he exclaimed, breaking into a run. 

Keason soon combated the conclusion so 
swiftly reached. What enemy had he who 
would be likely to plan such an assault upon 
him? Who except his own family and 
Nate himself knew of his absence or when 
he would return? If Nate had known of 
any plot, why did he not warn him ? But he 
could not argue down the conviction that op- 
pressed him, and when he reached the little 
group in the road he bent over the helpless 
form with the same cry he had uttered at 
first: — 

" He has given his life for me 1 " 

Nate recognized him. 

" That 's all — right, Parson. I 'm yer 
— proxy," he said, and lapsed again into 
partial unconsciousness. 

Of his assailant Barrow had learned that 
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Nate had no knowledge — nothing beyond 
the suspicion he had expressed earlier in the 
evening. He had seen no one, had heard 
nothing until, as he passed a thicket, the 
shot came. Afterward there was a sound of 
some one running rapidly away through the 
bushes. 

" That was all he could tell us," Barrow 
explained, " but I don't think there is any 
doubt that he suspected the only one who 
could have done such a deed." 

No help was near, and there was only one 
thing to be done. The two men hastily cut 
pine boughs and formed them into a litter, 
placed the wounded man upon it, with Nel- 
son's shawl for a pillow, and then, with many 
enforced pauses, bore him as tenderly as 
they coidd over the road to the minister's 
house. As its lighted windows came into 
view. Nelson hastened forward. Her sister- 
in-law met her at the door. 

" Oh, Nelson, you have come 1 I was grow- 
ing so uneasy. Where are John and Mr. 
Barrow ? " she demanded. " The horse 
came into the yard some time ago, but I 
thought John had met you and decided to 
walk the rest of the way home, and that old 
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Grray must have slipped away from him, and 
hurried on to the stable. But you were so 
long that I began to fear something was 
wrong ; what is keeping the others ? " 

"They will be here in a few minutes, 
Madeline. They are bringing Nate Vicroy. 
We found him in the road, badly hurt. I 
can't tell you, now, dear. Help me to ar- 
range a bed." 

Her white face told more than her reso- 
lutely quiet words. She knew her sister-in- 
law too well to explain just then what had 
happened or whose life had been endan- 
gered. 

" It must have been something that fright- 
ened you dreadfully," Madeline observed, 
her own face paling, and her hands trem- 
bling as she tried to follow Nelson's direc- 
tions. ** A cot here in the centre of the 
room would be best, would n't it ? " There 
was scant time for preparation before the 
careful feet were heard approaching, and the 
door was thrown wide open to admit the 
rude litter and its burden. As the light fell 
on the ghastly face and blood-stained figure, 
Madeline shrank back with a cry of horror. 
At her voice and the flashing of the lights, 
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Nate's heavy eyes opened — at first with a 
bewildered gaze, then with slowly growing 
recognition of his surroundings. 

" I 'm — yere ? I 'm makin' a powerful 
heap o' bother — f er you 'ns." 

They could make but a superficial exami- 
nation of the wound, and as soon as BarroVs 
presence was no longer absolutely necessary, 
he proposed to go for Dr. Bathurst. 

"Your horse is in the stable, Mrs. Ster- 
ling says. I will take him and have the 
doctor here in an hour and a^ half at the 
latest." 

Nelson's eyes and Mr. Sterling's asked the 
same swift question. Was not the errand a 
perilous one ? Could he go in safety ? 

" There ia no danger. Whoever fired that 
cowardly shot fled fast enough as soon as it 
was done. Still," he added in a lower tone to 
Mr. Sterling, " it might be wise to close the 
shutters and darken the house a little, so 
that everything cannot be seen quite so 
plainly from outside. I '11 have the doctor 
here as soon as possible." 

Nate heard the last words and feebly pro- 
tested. 

" 'T ain't no good goin'. I 've fired too 
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many shots not to know when — I 'm done 
fer. 'T ain't no use." 

But the superintendent did not even wait 
to answer. He was off to the stable, and a 
minute or two later Nelson heard the horse 
galloping down the road. Despite his asser- 
tion that the journey was a safe one, the 
girl's heart was heavy with fear. She 
glanced at the little clock on the mantel. 
In an hour and a half he would be back 
again he had said, but that seemed a long 
time to wait in such suspense. The group 
around the cot seemed to her strangely small 
and helpless now that he was gone. There 
was but little they could do for the sufferer, 
whose pain gradually decreased, but whose 
strength was evidently waning also. Nate 
was fully conscious now, and talked occa- 
sionally. 

" 'T war'n't no use fer Boss Barrow to ride 
that fur," he said, looking around the room 
and missing one. " I 'U be away afore Doo 
Bathers gits yere." 

" If you had only told me what you feared, 
Nate I " said Mr. Sterling, voicing the re- 
gret that oppressed him. "If I had only 
known when we were at the station " — 
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" Ef ye had, I could n't 'a' done nothin' ; 
*t was jest a 'spicion, a f eelin' I hed. I says 
to myself, ' Ef so be thar 's notliin' — 
thar won't — be no harm gom' first. Ef so 
be — it 's t' other way — I '11 save the Par- 
son,' " Nate explained with long pauses be- 
tween the sentences. 

" But you have given your life for mine." 

The drawn face brightened at that. 

" That 's what He did f er all we 'ns. An' 
it 's in the Book — 'bout layin' down yer 
life fer — the brotherin'. Them 's the 
orders." 

Little by little Mrs. Sterling had learned 
all of the story that any one coidd tell. She 
started nervously at every rustle of the 
leaves outside, and carefully bolted the doors 
against intruders ; but the brave quietness of 
the passing spirit hushed even her fears into 
comparative calm. 

The minutes dragged wearily. It seemed 
to Nelson that the hands on the clock 
scarcely moved. The lamps had been care- 
fully shaded, but the firelight threw strange 
gleams and shadows on the walls and over 
the couch. Sometimes, to the girl's excited 
fancy, dark wings were outspread above the 
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dying man, and a golden glow played about 
his head, as if some door into an unknown 
world had opened and a hint of its radiance 
streamed through. 

The clock struck ten, and Nate noted the 
hour with a sudden remembrance. 

" Bunkum 'U be wonderin' what 's come 
to me. He 's — oncommon knowin' ! " He 
looked around the room as if in search of 
some one — possibly Barrow — and his eyes 
fell on Nelson. " Ye — ye '11 take keer o' 
the dog ? " 

" I will ; he shall be mine," she answered 
with pitying tenderness for the lonely life 
that only had this dumb friend to leave. 

" He shall never want care while any of 
us live," Mr. Sterling promised with a re- 
morseful earnestness that again aroused 
Nate to protest. 

" Don't ye feel like as ef 't war'n't all 
squar' this way. Parson. I 'm mighty glad 
I was yer proxy this time. Anyways ye 
couldn't help it, an' no more could I — 
't was the orders. I don't know all the Book 
yit, but I 'm plumb sure that 's in it — 'bout 
givin' yer life fer yer fiiends. I was on'y 
foUerin' orders." 
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The fire burned low and was quietly re- 
plenished. The breathing of the wounded 
man grew slower and more difficult as the 
hour crept on. Long silences fell, in which 
the only sound heard in the room was that 
labored respiration and the ticking of the 
clock. But for that monotonous tickiug 
Nelson could scarcely have believed that the 
clock had not stopped, so slowly its hands 
moved. Would the doctor ever come? 
Horrible visions of the messenger stretched 
beside the road, as Nate had been, flashed 
across her thought. What if that other face 
— the dearest in all the world to her as she 
realized by the sudden pain at her heart — 
were lying white and still under the moon- 
light while they waited here? 

At last there came the rapid beat of hoofs 
in the lane leading to the house ; she heard a 
voice that was unmistakably Dr. Bathurst's, 
and flew to open the door with a feeling of 
relief and thankfulness such as no other 
hour in her life had ever brought to her. 
Every face in the room brightened at the 
doctor's coming — every face but one. Nate 
had drifted too far out on life's ebbing 
waves for any human welcome. The doctor 
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noted the feeble pulse, and made a brief 
examination of the wound ; it was useless to 
disturb him further. 

"Too late?" asked Sterling. 

"It would have been too late from the 
first," the doctor answered. "Nothing 
could have saved him. It was a cowardly 
aim, but a sure one. Poor Nate ! " 

Perhaps the dulling ear caught the soimd 
of the name. Nate moved as if he had 
heard a call and was trying to answer it. 

" Comin', Lord. Ye know I '11 come — 
ef ye on'y — show me the trail." 

" He has found it," said the doctor rever- 
ently, laying down the lifeless hand. "I 
reckon it was a straight trail and a short one 
to the place we are all trying to reach. 
Sterling, what to you is the strongest proof 
that this life is not all — that there is any- 
thing beyond ? " 

"If you had asked me that question a 
year ago," said the minister thoughtfully, 
" I might have brought you some theological 
deductions that I scarcely remember now. 
This is the strongest argument I ever 
knew," with a slight gesture toward the 
cot. " Everything in nature grows toward 
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the light. The weakest little plant that 
pushes its way upward through the earth is 
proof that there is life above it, and is it 
probable that human nature is the only ex- 
ception, — that it alone struggles, aspires, 
and climbs to reach only darkness and no- 
thingness? Could this man's life have 
known such a wonderful change, growth, and 
uplifting, if great Ught from somewhere 
had not shone upon and drawn it? And 
if the' Light of the World exists, will He 
crush out the life He has called into being, 
and leave it a promise unfulfilled? These 
struggling, suffering, up-reaching lives have 
no meaning if there is nothing beyond. It 
is unjust." 

" That is it," answered the doctor, lifting 
his gray head and turning his face to the 
glow of the firelight. " ' Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right ? ' — somehow, some- 
where make right the suffering and sacrifice, 
the loss and unsatisfied longing? That's 
what I say to myself day after day as I go 
around among these poor battered human 
beings, /would do it, if I had the power — 
Yes, sir, I would ! And what is my mercy 
and pity but the smallest drop from a great 
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fountain of mercy and pity that must be 
somewhere above us ? I never did believe 
in the doctrine that the Lord was nothing to 
the creatures he had made. Every father 
owes something to his children, and the 
higher the fatherhood the greater the obli- 
gation, — there is a divine noblesse oblige 
about it. Anyway, it don't look to me 
reasonable, to say the least of it, that the 
Creator of the Universe could take pleasure 
in making such a lot of unfinished begin- 
nings as our human lives are if they end 
here, — writing stories that have no conclu- 
sion, riddles without an answer." 



CHAPTER XVI 

BEHIND THE CUPBOARD 

Only a pale band of light along the east- 
em horizon told of the coming morning, when 
Cade Barrow rode up to the little railway 
station. The fog hung white over the river, 
and everything in the wood and along the 
road he had come lay in that 

" Hush before the dawning, 
Between the night and morning,^' 

which falls so strangely on the spirit. The 
events of the night seemed unreal in that 
peaceful silence, and the errand on which he 
had come some fragment of a troubled dream. 
In the council sadly held beside Nate's 
lifeless body, the doctor. Sterling, and Barrow 
had fully agreed that there was little hope 
that Crangel would be brought to justice by 
any efifort of the local authorities. That 
Nate's suspicions had been correct his friends 
could not doubt, but there was absolutely no 
proof to offer, and any accusation under the 
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circumstances would be worse than useless. 
The officers at Kodd's Comers must be no- 
tified, but while they pursued their rambling 
investigations, more skillful inquiries might 
be quietly prosecuted. To telegraph from 
the village to city officers would awaken cuii- 
osity and comment, so it was determined to 
send a message from the station. 

The building was closed and still when 
the rider reached it, and it required repeated 
calls and knocking to arouse the keeper. 
His office was so nearly a sinecure at night 
that he chose to consider it so wholly, and 
usually slept peacefully through it on the 
bench that served him for a couch. He 
stumbled forward sleepily and unfastened 
the door. 

" I don't hev to be up till the four o'clock 
mail goes by," he explained, " an' 't ain't no- 
ways mighty pertic'lar ef I ain't then, nigh 
es I ken jedge, seein' it never stops yere. 
Nobody never goes off anywheres at sich an 
onarthly hour — 'less yer wantin' to go yer- 
self , Boss," he added, suddenly awakening to 
the strangeness of the visit. " What 's up ? " 

" I want to telegraph to Pittsburgh." 

** Telegraph 1 " The station-keeper's eyes 
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opened wide, the last trace of drowsiness 
gone. " Must be somethin' 'mportant that 
hes ter go ofiE before the chickens gits up. 
Why don't ye go to Kodd's Comers ? or is 
it 'bout some baggage ? " 

Barrow studied the man's face, and swiftly 
decided that it would be more prudent to 
trust him fully than to leave him puzzling 
over any mysteries that he might be tempted 
to seek help in unraveling. 

" Is there any one here but yourself ? Sit 
down and I will tell you." 

He explained as briefly as possible, and 
beyond a horrified exclamation at the news 
of what had befallen Vicroy, and a question 
or two at the first, the keeper listened 
silently, only nodding his head to show that 
he imderstood. 

" Yes, yes, I kin see what yer wantin' to 
do. I won't let on to no one that a word 's 
gone over the wires yere, ner that I've 
knowed a thing. Pore Nate! Oh, I kin 
hold my mouth tight shet when I lay out to, 
ye need n't be af card." 

He had lighted the kerosene lamp that 
illuminated his dark quarters when a sound 
outside arrested his attention. 
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*' Hold on, there comes the mail ! I 'U go 
out till it gits by ; then we 'U tend to this 
business." 

But the train, instead of sweeping on its 
course as usual, slackened its speed and 
stopped, and the station-keeper received 
another surprise in seeing five persons alight 
— five stalwart men in long overcoats and 
wearing soft hats drawn well over their faces. 
The station-keeper stared in amazement, and, 
staring, recognized. Strangers were too 
rare in that region not to be noticed, and his 
keen eyes saw even under the shadow of the 
hats the remembered features of the two 
men who had been so much interested in the 
rocks and coal formation of the country. 
The leader of the band, an alert, command- 
ing figure, detected the recognition, and, 
after a moment's hesitation openly acknow- 
ledged it. He faced about sternly. 

" I see that you know two of these men, 
station-master, but you will do well to keep 
the knowledge to yourself, and be silent 
about our coming, too. We are here on 
Government authority, and on business that 
must not be interfered with." 

He threw back his coat, revealing for an 
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instant the glittering badge of an officer. 
The keeper drew back, but Barrow had also 
heard and seen, and stepped hastily for- 
ward. 

*' I was about to telegraph for officers," 
he said. " I have something to tell you." 

He told it rapidly and concisely, for the 
leader's impatience of delay was at first 
plainly manifest. But after the first few 
sentences there was earnest attention, and he 
concluded his recital with the group close 
about him. At the mention of Crangel's 
name the new-comers exchanged quick 
glances. 

" That is our man — the one we are look- 
ing for. I fear he has had a hint of our 
coming, if he suspects any one of having 
given information," said the leader thought- 
fully. " But leave the matter to us, Mr. Bar- 
row, and say nothing of our presence here. 
Notify the local authorities as you proposed. 
If their search develops anything, so much 
the better ; and if it does not, we shall prob- 
ably have secured the right man just the 
same." 

Another caution to the station - keeper, 
a word of direction to his followers, and the 
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little band filed away through the gray dawn, 
following the road for a few rods, and then 
striking across the country through the 
woods. Barrow remounted his horse and 
hastened away to Kodd's Comers, leaving 
the station to its wonted quiet, and its keeper 
to wonder whether it had really been a won- 
derful night, or whether he was not yet fully 
awake. 

With the coming of morning tidings of 
Nate's death spread rapidly. People had 
visited the spot where he had fallen, and 
scoured the surrounding bushes for a great 
distance around, completely obliterating in 
their zeal any traces that might have guided 
a more skillful search. They gathered in 
groups at the minister's house, viewing the 
still form and talking in hushed voices. Be- 
sides the curiosity which is always rampant 
at such a time, there were the deeper feelings 
of indignation and loss. Nate had made the 
influence of his changed life felt in many 
ways, and there were more than Granny 
Slocum who stood beside him with tearful 
eyes. 

"But I ain't noways diskerriged now," 
Mrs. Slocum confided to Nelson. " I mind 
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that when Lijer was swooped up to heaven in 
his fiery cherryot his mantle dropped enter 
Lisher, an' I ain't a-misdoubtin' this yere 
pore place 'U be forsook now. I '11 be 
waitin' an' prayin' an' watchin' fer Lisher." 

In the absence of any known enemy or 
any motive for murder, several persons were 
inclined to believe that the deed must have 
been an accident. An accident not easily 
accounted for, indeed ; but then, as one ad- 
vocate of the theory said, there were "no 
end of dif/?cArulties, whichsomever way ye 
looked at it." 

These many difficulties, combined with the 
rambling manner in which the investigation 
was conducted, rendered the inquest long 
and confused as well as unsatisfactory in its 
results. The crowd, eager, curious, and ex- 
cited, that thronged the room, volunteered 
advice and opinions upon the various points 
that came up for discussion, receiving the 
same attention that was accorded the wit- 
nesses — possibly because the latter had so 
little to tell, and told it in few words. 

So, at midday the inquiry was still drag- 
ging its slow length along, when suddenly 
every voice was drowned by the noise of a 
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terrific explosion which made the house trem- 
ble, and went echoing away in long rever- 
berations that shook the hills. Every face 
blanched, and for a moment the people 
gazed at each other in dumb amazement. 
Then their terror found words. 

*' It 's an arthquake ! " 

" It 's the day o' jedgment ! " shrieked 
a woman's voice ; another took up the cry, 
and instantly all was panic and confusion. 
Men and women rushed out into the open 
air, court and jury scattered. To add to 
the alarm, a second, though less violent deto- 
nation followed, and the tremor of the earth 
intensified the conviction of many that the 
mountains were indeed falling and the hour 
of doom had come. 

But the sky was serene as ever, the mel- 
low, autumn sunlight still flooding the world, 
and gradually this fact allayed the worst 
apprehensions, and the excited people ven- 
tured away from each other, hurrying in 
different directions to assure themselves that 
their homes were safe, or to seek elsewhere 
an explanation of the strange occurrence. 
It was an hour before any reliable informa- 
tion reached the minister's house. Then a 
white-haired, staring-eyed boy brought it. 
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" Say/' he panted, his face showing the 
conflicting emotions of horror at what had 
happened, and delight at having something 
so important to tell, ^' that thar whole mount- 
ing back o' Crangel's house hes blowed up 
an' fell in ! It 's smashed a cave an' every- 
body. Folks reckon Dan 's plumb buried 
under it, an' thar 's officers an' fellers after 
him!" 

For a first account his story was wonder- 
fidly correct, as Mr. Sterling proved when, 
in company with Dr. Bathurst, he reached 
the place. The cabin had disappeared, the 
ground aroimd it was rent and torn, and 
the rocky background of the hill against 
which the cabin had stood was shattered and 
sunken as if an earthquake had shaken and 
crushed it. 

"'T was that queer cupboard done it — 
'twas that mighty queer cupboard! I 
knowed somethin' awful 'd come out'n there 
some day," said poor Nance, espying Dr. 
Bathurst among the many who were viewing 
the scene, and running up to him with the 
tears streaming over her weak face. " That 's 
why I was so skeered to stay. I knowed the 
Bad Man was in that cupboard." 
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"She isn't altogether wrong," said one 
of the officers who had stopped at the sta- 
tion that morning, recognizing Barrow and 
joining the little group where he stood with 
the doctor and Mr. Sterling. " I suppose 
it was scarcely suspected around here, and 
yet that place has been headquarters for one 
of the worst bands of counterfeiters in the 
country. A very nicely contrived place it 
was, too. There was a natural cave or a 
small abandoned coal mine in the hill there, 
and the house was built against the mouth of 
it. The only entrance from this side was 
through the cupboard, as the girl says. It 
was made so that the whole back of it, 
shelves and all, would swing in and leave a 
doorway. That is where they carried on 
their business, as snug and secure from in- 
terruption as you please. Then they dug or 
found a passage through to the other side of 
the hill, a lonely place on the river bank, 
where a boat could run in with small chance 
of being noticed and carry off whatever they 
wanted to send. We know just about how 
it must have been, but I 'm disappointed 
that we did n't get a chance to explore it," 
he concluded regi'etfully. 
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*' Is it true that Crangel and that man 
they call ' the Captain ' were in there when 
the rock fell ? " asked the doctor. " That is 
what the people about here are saying." 

" There 's not much doubt of it, I reckon," 
was the deliberate reply. " The last man 
who saw them says they were there, and, be- 
sides, we had followed them up so closely that 
we knew where they were. Crangel was the 
one who managed things here at their mint, 
but the other fellow, the Captain, furnished 
the brains and any amount of trickery and 
shrewdness in taking care of the stuflf after 
it left here, and in getting it into circida- 
tion. It was a long time before we could 
even begin to locate the business, and we 
have had a long chase in running it down 
since. Even when we were pretty sure of 
the neighborhood, the men we sent out here 
were puzzled. The gang must have foimd 
out in some way that we were watching 
them. I suppose that is what made Crangel 
so savage." 

" I wish you had come a day earlier," 
said Sterling sadly, with a thought of the 
life that might have been saved. 

But the officer answered with true profes- 
sional zeal : — 
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• 

" Yes, indeed, it 's a great pity we could n't 
have captured those two fellows and bagged 
their whole outfit instead of having the 
whole thing crush in like a rat-hole. Of 
course," he admitted regretfully, " it has 
stamped out the business all the same, but 
it 's nothing like so neat a case. They had a 
fine place here, and so long as this region 
was shut off from the rest of the world they 
were tolerably secure. Naturally they did n't 
want any change, and that 's why they fought 
your road so, Mr. Barrow. I 'm sorry we 
did n't get a chance to explore their cave, 
but it 's buried too deep to ever be heard of 
again. It seems they had stored quite a 
quantity of gunpowder there lately. Whether 
they thought they could defend themselves 
against an assault, or whether they thought 
the opening on the river-bank was a secret 
and had intended to escape that way and 
i; blow up the cave and us with it whenever 
:-.{we gained entrance, will never be known 
; now ; but in any case the plan failed." 

Late in the afternoon, as Cade Barrow 
was turning away from the scene, he heard 
his name faintly called. On the trunk of a 
fallen tree, among the bushes, sat an old man, 
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bis elbows resting on bis knees, and eliiii 
supported by bis pabns. He seemed to be 
cowering away from general observation, 
and be dropped bis bead so quickly between 
his bands again after be bad spoken that 
for a moment Barrow did not recognize the 
father of Jake, the man who bad been killed 
on the tramway. 

" Set down yere a bit, Boss Barrow, can't 
ye ? I want to talk to ye," said the trem- 
bling voice. " Say," be continued eagerly as 
Barrow complied, " ye don't reckon nobody 
could 'rist me ner shet me up in jail, nor 
anything, do ye ? " 

" Why, no. What would anybody want 
to do it for?" 

" 'Count o' all this yere," the old man 
waved bis bony hand toward the ruin. " Ye 
see I was fooled and beguilded — tbat's 
what I was, beguilded — all along o' that 
Crangel. He tells me bow the railroads was 
comin' yere to take everything we 'ns bad, 
an' spile our lands — not as I owned none — 
an' cut down the trees, so thar would n't be 
no more huntin'. An' then Jake got killed, 
an' Crangel said the railroad done it. He 
'lowed ef I bad the sperit of a father 
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't would n't be no wonder ef I did somethin' 
ag'in the road. So he kep' a-houndin' me 
on till I was nigh plumb erazy. 'Peared 
like Jake was jest murdered by you 'ns. My 
oF woman did n't take no stock in sich talk. 
She said how Jake was sot up when he got a 
job that paid him so well, an' how he al'ays 
got his money reg'lar. She asked me did n't 
I mind how he al'ays spoke high of the boss, 
an' she said Jake was that strong an' darin' 
that if anybody had a call to go down the 
tram he 'd be bound to go. 

" 'T was all so, what she said, but Crangel 
he kep' a-talkin', till I b'lieved him. Then 
he tells me them speciment fellers was 'round 
yere on the sly tryin' to lay out another 
road. He said they was n't after no rocks 
nor stones, but they was spyin' out whar to 
build a railroad, an' they 'd hev the whole 
country cut up with 'em ef we did n't stop 
it. He said he an' some more hed been 
savin' up a lot o' money to fight 'em with, 
an' they 'd hid it in a cave, but these fellers 
hed got onto the scent of it, an' they was 
comin' to git it away an' build a railroad 
with that very money. Course that made 
me mad, an' when he tol' me how he 'lowed 
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to sneak it all away unbeknownst to 'em, an' 
asked me ef I would help, I was willin'. So 
last night he makes me promise not to let on 
to nobody, an' then he shows me 'bout that 
place on the river where they got into the 
cave. I reckon now he would n't 'a' trusted 
me," added the old man reflectively, " on'y 
he knowed the cave wouldn't be no more 
use to him after to-day, noways. 

" But he tells me to come round this fore- 
noon, an' I did. 'Twas a queer lookin' 
place, but I did n't git no chance to look 
'round much, f er the four fellers 't was thar 
was in a mighty hurry packin' up things an' 
gittin' ready tp skite out'n that. Crangel, 
he was breathih' like he was beat out with 
rimnin' or somethin', but he was doin' some 
pow'rful swearin' es how he 'd fixed one 
sneakin' informer. The Cap'n he was mighty 
mad over it, an' he calls Dan a fool, an' 
says he 's made things black fer all on 'em. 
The Cap'n he was a-smokin', but his face 
was jest mad white, an' they two was havin' 
it hot, like's if they was ready ter fight, 
when I went out kerryin' the last bundle fer 
the boat. Then the two men pushed off in 
her, an' I 'd on'y gone a little piece when all 
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of a suddint thar come a turrible crash that 
knocked me flat. When I picked myself 
up an' knowed anything ag'in, the cave was 
aU smashed in. Them fellers in the boat 
was grabbed 'fore they got two miles away, 
an' that 's the first I heard the money was 
counterfeit. I 've been a^scrougin' out o' 
sight ever sence I got to thinkin' 'bout it, 
fer fear they 'd be shettin' me up in prison. 
'Pears like 't would kill me. D' ye reckon 
thar 's any chance they '11 do it ? " 

The poor old face was piteous in its ter- 
ror, and Barrow hastened to reassure him. 

" No, no, Carnes ; everybody knows you 
are honest. There will no harm come to 
you, but they will probably want you for a 
witness when the case comes to trial. You 
see you have an interesting story to tell." 

" Oh, I 'm willin' to tell all I know," said 
Games, lifting his gray head with a look of 
relief. " I 'U tell anybody what wants to 
hear." 

Naturally there were many who were in- 
terested in hearing, and the story was re- 
peated so often that, after all fear for him- 
seM had died away, Carnes began to glory 
in it. Human nature is much the same 
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everywhere, and the taste of popularity was 
as sweet as it was novel to the old man. 
After his testimony had been given in court, 
when the two counterfeiters were convicted 
some months later, he felt that he was an 
important member of the commonwealth, and 
for the rest of his days took as great delight 
in relating his experience as any old warrior 
might do in ^^ fighting his battles o'er." 




CHAPTER XVII 

MORNING AND AFTERNOON 

Once more there was a " Big Meeting " 
that gathered the people hx)m. far and near. 
It was held out of doors, for no house in the 
region could accommodate those who came ; 
but though teams and conveyances of every 
description were hitched to trees and fences, 
the throng was a very quiet one. Once 
more Nate Vicroy was the preacher, for the 
silent lips that would never utter another 
word of warning or entreaty were more elo- 
quent than any sermon. Mr. Sterling felt 
that it was so, and only read, with voice that 
faltered despite all effort, the beautiful bur- 
ial service over this one who was in death, 
as he had been in life, his proxy. 

All the man's past was speaking, — what 
he had been, aU that he grew to be, — and 
there was no key to the marvelous change 
that had been wrought, unless it lay in those 
words whose power the world has not yet 
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probed : " I am the resurrection and the 
life." 

There were many who could tell — many 
did tell in hushed whispers to each other — 
how Nate's tireless service had reached them 
in some hour of need ; how his intense ear- 
nestness had made the things he talked of 
too real to be left unheeded. Mrs. Slocum 
had her two stalwart grandsons beside her, 
for Jim had come up from Cross Bend to 
" bid good-by to Big Nate," as he said. That 
indeed was what it was — more the loving 
fareweU of friends and neighbors than any 
sombre funeral, this simple service out in the 
sunshine and the open air. And when a 
hymn was simg at parting, it was no dirge, 
but one of the rousing, ringing ones Nate 
had been wont to choose for his meetings ; 
and if there were not a few hoarse and dis- 
cordant voices, yet. each sang heartily, and, 
as Lijah Slocum expressed it, " kinder the 
way he 'd 'a' liked it ef so be he could 'a' 
heard it." 

So on the high wind-swept plateau, where 
the hill-people found their last resting-place 
when the mystery of death folded them away 
from the greater mystery of life, Nate Vicroy 
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was left to his quiet slumber. To a stranger 
it would have appeared a bleak and lonely 
spot, but the sights and sounds he had al- 
ways loved were about him, — the blue sky 
with its fleecy clouds far over his head, the 
music of the wind sweeping through the trees, 
and the plashing of the mountain stream 
down its rocky path to the river. The 
block of granite, massive and rough-hewn, 
which Mr. Sterling had brought to mark the 
place, seemed to suit well the character it 
commemorated. The people of the place 
greatly admired it — though with some feel- 
ing of strangeness that the Nate Vicr'y of old 
familiar acquaintance should really be Na- 
than Vicroy — but the words beneath could 
have for the many but little of the deep 
meaning they held for the one who had them 
graven there : — 

" Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends." - 

The events of the past days had stirred 
and startled the whole country-side, but a 
healthful peace settled down upon it now. 
The tragedy at the cave and the develop- 
ments that followed seemed to have acted as 
a moral thunder-storm that purified the 
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whole atmosphere. With Crangel's influence 
gone, and with the revelation of what he 
had been, the rougher element subsided. 
The lawless ones were, after all, but few, 
and were either awed by recent events into 
comparative reformation, or, finding the 
place too dull to suit them longer, went else- 
where. 

All opposition to the coming railroad 
ceased — not active opposition alone ; there 
was a change of sentiment regarding it, that 
gave the superintendent a sense of security 
he had not felt since the work began. The 
anxious look left his face, the carrying out 
of plans seemed no longer problematical, 
and business became to his active spirit a 
pleasure. StiU, every condition has its draw- 
backs, and Barrow realized it in the fact 
that now when he would be more free than 
ever before to enjoy the pleasant companion- 
ship of the minister's family he must lose it. 
The Sterlings were going away. There 
were few other congenial acquaintances, and 
isolation from the rest of the world, combined 
with the strange happenings of the summer, 
had drawn them into intimate relationship. 
.Yet the power of attraction had not been 
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wholly due to chance events and propinquity. 
He acknowledged that to himself, half sav- 
agely, as he walked up the familiar path 
toward the house one evening. 

" It would have been aU the same, I sup- 
pose, wherever I had met her." 

He thought gloomily of how much he 
should miss these frequent visits, and of how 
long and dull the winter would seem with 
this house on the hill closed and empty. 
Still he was not dissatisfied, when he reached 
it on this particular evening, to learn that 
most of the family were absent. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sterling with Viney had gone to Dr. 
Bathurst's, and in the homelike room, so sim- 
ple, yet so pretty in all its appointments, only 
Nelson sat, rocking to and fro in the fire- 
light, as she lulled baby Paul to dreamland. 
Bunkum keeping guard before the door, 
lifted his head with a low growl of inquiry, 
that died into a sigh of friendliness as he 
saw who had been admitted, and Nelson 
looked up with welcoming word and smile. 
Mr. Barrow had been so nearly one of the 
family in these last weeks that all formality 
had vanished from their intercourse. He 
had greatly enjoyed this state of things, but 
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he reflected gloomily now that he was still 
so much a stranger that when their paths 
pai-ted here they might never cross again. 
Would Nelson care if it were so ? he won- 
dered. And if they met again, would it be 
with the old frank friendliness, or would some 
new barrier have grown up between them ? 

What an oasis in the surrounding barren- 
ness this spot had been to him ! and the girl 
before him had never looked so winsome and 
womanly as now \^dth the sleeping child in her 
arms, her fair cheek just touching the golden 
head. It was a picture of home sweetness 
that might well make a lonely man's heart 
ache, and Barrow felt his loneliness very 
keenly as he watched it. His thoughts 
shadowed his usually blithe manner, and 
made him so imlike the cheerful companion 
to whom she was accustomed that Nelson 
secretly resented the change. She talked of 
the beautiful day, of the rise of the river, of 
the work at the camp, and finally, when all 
topics fell lifeless, rallied him on his moodi- 
ness. 

" How can I help it when you are going 
away so soon ? You do not know, you can- 
not know, what this place has been to me," 
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he said, forgetting everything but his love 
and longing. " Nelson, once when you told 
me of your past life — its mornings when 
you were one among the poorer children, 
and its grander afternoons — you said you 
did not know to which part of the day your 
real seK belonged. I wish you did know. 
I wish I were sure of it now ! " 

" Do you want me to stay here and keep 
on making mud pies ? " Nelson asked mis- 
chievously. Then with a sudden realization 
of all her question might imply, the color 
swept over cheek and brow. 

But she was allowed no time to recover 
from her confusion, no chance to retreat or 
explain. The answer came promptly and 
decisively. 

" Yes, I do — with me. Will you. Nelson ? 
Besides," he added, rushing on impetuously 
now that the words he had feared to speak 
were fairly spoken, " the work here wiU not 
keep me very long. If this were all I could 
hope to offer, dear though you have grown 
to me, I should not feel that I had a right 
to ask you to share it. But I have had fair 
success so far, and who knows that the after- 
noon may not bring " — 



I 
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" Hiish ! " she interposed quickly. " Do 
not speak as if you thought these things were 
the greatest or the most to me. Don't you 
see that if I stay it will not be because of 
IB.'. c.n»..p.l »,™ng or ^ p«.»bl. 
grandeur of its afternoon, but for — you." 

" And will you. Nelson ? My dearest, will 
you?" 

He had taken her hafids in his close clasp, 
and was looking down into her face — the 
man's eyes passionate, pleading, compelling, 
the woman's slowly yielding up in answer 
their hidden depth of tenderness. 

Then the baby wakened — what else could 
he do with his voyage to dreamland so rudely 
interrupted ? — and allowed no masculine 
voice but his own to be heard. Nelson, not 
ungrateful perhaps for the pause thus af- 
forded, devoted all her attention to hushing 
the indignant cry. As she slowly paced the 
room, her cheek, more rosy, quite buried in 
the baby's yeUow curls, she made a picture 
even fairer than the first had been. But 
Cade Barrow viewed it in blissful content, 
without a thought of any loneliness in all the 
world. 

" Was I wrong to persuade you to stay ? ** 
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he asked when they parted an hour or two 
later. " I did not really mean to be so seM- 
ish. I do not want the way to be hard for 
you, and if you think it will be too dreary 
here, I can be brave enough to wait, now 
that I shall have so much to work and hope 
for." 

But the offer was made in a voice so half- 
hearted that Nelson smiled imder cover of 
the darkness at the doorway, and remem- 
bered Mrs. Bathurst's pity for her poor doc- 
tor if he had not herself. 

" No," she said, with an easy assumption 
of the care-taking that comes so readily to 
most women. "You need not be so discon- 
solate, you poor boy ! I am quite content to 
stay. I think you need me, and perhaps I 
need you, too — just a little bit." 

It was easily arranged that they should 
keep the house as it was when Mr. Sterling 
went back to the city, and that Viney — who 
had been adopted by the family, and who 
was growing strong and happy now that the 
gates of the old life had closed behind her — 
should remain with them. So one bright 
morning the rooms were decorated with the 
last of the scarlet vines and flaming leaves 
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of autumn's painting, and there was a very 
quiet wedding where Mr. Sterling spoke the 
words that gave his sister to the keeping of 
liis friend. Guests there were none save 
Dr. and Mrs. Bathurst and Mrs. Slocum, 
and these had come not only to witness the 
marriage but to bid farewell to the Sterlings, 
who were going away that day. 

"And will you ever come back to our 
wilderness ? " asked the doctor. It had been 
a rare pleasure to have such people here all 
these months, and he felt their going. 

" I shall come back, but it will not be a 
wilderness," Mr. Sterling answered. "It 
has changed already ; the railroad will bring 
in new blood and change it still more, and 
the work Nate began will not die. I am 
coming to believe as I never did before, that 
such work has in it something that cannot 
die. I promised Nate, that last night," he 
added slowly, " that I would try to send some 
one to take up what he began. But it must 
be the right man — not some one to preach 
this or that set creed, but one who believes 
in his very soul that there is a Helping 
Hand for human need, and that 'Wo- cry for 
help is too faint or far off for the Father's 
hearing," 
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"Ye '11 find him," prophesied Mrs. Slo- 
cum with calm faith, "or ef ye don't, I 
reckon he '11 git yere anyways. The Lord 
knows whar he is, ef you don't. I ain't 
afeard no more." 

The whole party were at the station when 
the afternoon train paused for a minute and 
then whirled on its way to the city. But 
the last glimpse the departing ones caught 
from the car window was of Nelson with her 
hand resting on her husband's arm and 
Bunkum crouched at her feet. A sudden 
vision of the girl's past, of the lot he had 
always fancied she would choose, flashed be- 
fore her brother in sharp contrast. 

"To think," he exclaimed in amused 
wonder, "that that can be Nelson Ster- 
ling." 

" It is n't," answered Madeline with the 
philosophy of wifely content. " It is Nelson 
Barrow, and that, though you men never 
seem to imderstand it, John, makes all the 
difference in the world." 
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i6mo, $1.00. 
Happy-Go-Lucky. i6mo, paper, 50 cents. 

Blanche Willis Howard. 

One Summer. New Popular Edition, Illustrated by 

Hoppin. i6mo, $1.25. 
Aulnay Tower. i2mo, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 
Aunt Serena. i6mo, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 
Guenn. Illustrated. i2mo, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 
The Open Door. Crown 8vo, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 
A Fellowe and His Wife. Collaborated with William 

Sharp. i6mo, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 
No Heroes. A Story for Boys. Illustrated. Square 

i2mo, 75 cents. 

William Dean Howells. 

Their Wedding Journey. Illustrated. i2mOy $1.50; 

i8mo, $1.00. 
A Chance Acquaintance. Illustrated. i2mo, $1.50; 

i8mo, $1.00. 
V Foregone Conclusion. i2mo, $1.50; paper, 50 cents, 
"he Lady of the Aroostook. i2mo, ^$^1.50; paper, 50 

cents. 
Fhe Undiscovered Country. i2mo, $1.50; paper, 50 

cents. 
The Minister's Charge. i2mo, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 
Indian Summer. i2mo, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 
The Rise of Silas Lapham. i2mo, ^$^1.50; paper, 50 

cents. 
A Fearful Responsibility, etc. i2mo, $1.50; paper, 50 

cents. 
A Modem Instance. i2mo, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 
A Woman's Reason. i2mo, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 
Dr. Breen's Practice. i2mo, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 
The Sleeping-Car, and other Farces. I2mo,$i.oo. 

Rev. George A. Jackson. 

The Son of a Prophet. i6mo, ^^1.25. 



BOOKS OF FICTIOAT. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Elsie Venner. Crown 8vo, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 
The Guardian Angel. Crown 8vo, $1 . qo ; paper, 50 centSi 
A Mortal Antipathy. Crown 8vo, jfi.50. 

Augustus Hoppin. 

Recollections of Auton House. Illustrated by tho 

Author. Square Svo, $1.25. 
A Fashionable Sufferer. Illustrated by the Author. 

i2mo, $1.50. 
Two Compton Boys. Illustrated by the Author. 

Square Svo, $1.50. 

Henry James. 

Watch and Ward. i8mo, $1.25. 

A Passionate Pilgrim, and other Tales. i2ino, $2.oa 

Roderick Hudson. i2mo, $2.00. 

The American. i2mo, ^5^2.00. 

The Europeans. i2mo, $1.50. 

Confidence. i2mo, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 

The Portrait of a Lady. 1 2mo, $2.00. 

The Author of Beltraffio; Pandora; Georgina's Rea- 
sons; Four Meetings, etc. i2mo, $1.50. 

The Siege of London ; The Pension Beaurepas ; and 
The Point of View. i2mo, $1.50. 

Tales of Three Cities (The Impressions of a Cousin; 
Lady Barberina; A New-England Winter). i2mo, 
$1.50 ; paper, 50 cents. 

Daipy Miller: A Comedy. I2mc, $1.25. 

The Tragic Muse. 2 vols. i6mo, $2.50. 

Sarah Orne Jewett 

The King of Folly Island, and other People. i6mo, $1.25. 
Tales of New England. In Riverside Aldine Series. 

i6mo, $1.00. 
A White Heron, and Other Stories. iSmo, $1.25. 
A Marsh Island. i6mo, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 
A Country Doctor. i6mo, $1.25; paper, 50 cents, 
Deephaven. i8mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Old Friends and New. i8mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Country By-Ways. i8mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
The Mate of the Daylight, and Friends Ashore. zSmOb 

gilt top, $1.25. 
Betty Leicester. i8mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Strangers and Wayfarers. i6mo, $1.25. 
A Native of Winby. i6mo, $1.25. 
The Life of Nancy, and Other Stories. i6mo, I1.25. 



BOOKS OF FICTION. 

Ellen Olney Kirk. 

The Story of Lawrence Garthe. i6mo, $1.25. 

Ciphers. 16010,^1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

The Story of Margaret Kent i6mo, ]j5i.25; paper, 50 

cents. 
Sons and Daughters. i2mo, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 
Queen Money. i6mo, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 
Better Times. Stories. i2mo, $1.50. 
A Midsummer Madness. i6mo, %\.2^\ paper, 50 

cents. 
A Lesson in Love. i6mo, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
A Daughter of Eve. i2mo, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 
Walford. i6mo, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps [Mrs. Ward]. 

The Gates Ajar. i6mo, $1.50. 

Beyond the Gates. i6mo, $1.25. 

The Gates Between. i6mo, $1.25. 

Men, Women, and Ghosts. Stories. i6mo, $i.5a 

Hedged In. i6mo, %\.^o. 

The Silent Partner. i6mo, $1.50. 

The Story of Avis. i6mo, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 

Sealed Orders, and other Stories. i6mo, $1.50. 

Friends : A Duet. i6mo, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 

Dr. Zay. i6mo, ]j5i.25; paper, 50 cents. 

An Old Maid's Paradise, and Burglars in Paradise. 
i6mo, $1.25. 

The Master of the Magicians. Collaborated by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward. i6mo, 
55^1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

Come Forth. Collaborated by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
and Herbert D. Ward. lomo, %\.2^. 

Fourteen to One. Short Stories. i6mo, $1.25. 

Donald Marcy. i6mo, $i.2q. 

The Madonna of the Tubs. With Illustrations. Square 
1 2 mo, 75 cents. 

Jack the Fisherman. Illustrated. Square i2mo, orna- 
mental boards, 50 cents. 

A Singular Life. i6mo, $1.25. 

F. Hopkinson Smith. 

Colonel Carter of Cartersville. With Illustrations. 

i6mo, $1.25. 
A Day at Laguerre's, and other Days. i6mo, $1.25. 
A Gentleman Vagabond, and other Stories. i6mo, ti,z^ 



BOOKS OF FICTION. 

Lucy Gibbons Morse. 

Rachel Stanwood. i6mo, $1.25. 
The Chezzles. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Nora Perry. 

The Youngest Miss Lorton, and other Stories. Illus- 
trated. i2mo, $1.50. 
A Flock of Girls. Stories. Illustrated. i2mo, %\*yx 
For a Woman. i8mo, $1.00. 
A Book of Love Stories. i6mo, $1.00. 
The Tragedy of the Unexpected. i8mo, $1.25. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. Holiday Edition, With 16 full- 
page illustrations and over 120 text illustrations, by 
E. W. Kemble. 2 vols., i6mo, gilt top, $4.00. 

Library Edition. Illustrated. i2mo, $1.50. 

Popular Edition. Cr. Svo, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 

Universal Edition. From new plates. i2mo, cloth, 
50 cents ; paper, 25 cents. 

Brunswick Edition. With vignette of house at Bruns- 
wick, Maine, where " Uncle Tom's Cabin" was writ- 
ten. Bound in red, white, and gold. iSmo [mailed 
for 40 cents]. 

Agnes of Sorrento. i2mo, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. i2mo, $1.50; paper, 50 
cents. 

The Minister's Wooing. i2mo, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 

My Wife and I. Illustrated. I2mb, $1.50. 

We and our Neighbors. A Sequel to My Wife and I. 
New Edition. Illustrated. i2mo, $1.50. 

Poganuc People. Illustrated. i2mo, $1.50. 

The Mayflower, and other Sketches. i2mo, $1.50. 

Dred (Nina Gordon). New Edition. i2mo, $1.50. 

Oldtown Folks. i2mo, $1.50. 

Sam Lawson's Fireside Stories. Illustrated. New 
Edition, enlarged. i2mo, $1.50. 
The above eleven 1 2mo volumes, in box, $l6.oa 

Frank R. Stockton. 

The House of Martha. i6mo, $1.25. 

Eliza Orne White. 

Winterborough. lOmo, ipuT.^ 

When Molly was Six. Illustrated. Square l6mo, %\,oo. 

The Coming of Theodora. i6mo, $1.25. 



BOOKS OF FICTION, 

Octave Thanet. 

Knitters in the Sun. i6mo, $1.25. 

Otlo the Knight, and other Stories. i6mo, j^i.25. 

William Makepeace Thackeray. 

Complete Works. Illustrated Library Edition, With 
Biographical and Bibliographical Introductions, Por- 
trait, and over 1600 Illustrations. 22 vols, crown 
8vo, gilt top, each, $1.50. The set, $33.00; half calf, 
$60.50; half calf , gilt top, $65.00 ; half levant, $7 7.0a 

Gen. Lew Wallace. 

The Fair God ; or, The Last of the 'Tzins. A Talc of 
the Conquest of Mexico. i2mo, $i.5a 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

^Faith Gartnev's Girlhood. i6mo, $1.25. 
./Hitherto. lomo, $1.2^. 
/Patience Strong's Outmgs. i6mo, $1.25. 
/ The Gay worth vs. i6mo, $1.25. 

A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life. i6mo, $1.25. 

We Girls. i6mo, $1.25. 

Real Folks. i6mo, $1.25. 

The Other Girls. i6mo, $1.25. 

Sights and Insights. 2 vols. i6mo, $2.5a 

Odd or Even ? i6mo, $1.25. 

Bonnyborough. i6mo, $1.25. 

Homespun Yams. Stories. i6mo, $1.25. 

Ascutney Street. i6mo, $1.25. 

A Golden Gossip. i6mo, $1.25. 

Boys at Chequasset. i6mo, $1.25. 

Mother Goose for Grown Folks. i6mo, $1.25. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

The Birds' Christmas Carol. Wit« criustrations. New 

Edition. Square i2mo, boards, 50 cents. 
The Story of Patsy. Illustrated. Square i6mo, boards, 
60 cents. 
Timothy's Quest i6mo, $1.00. 
A Summer in a Cafion. Illustrated. i6mo, $1.25. 
,A Cathedral Courtship, and Penelope's English Expe- 
riences. Illustrated. i6mo, $1.00. 
. Polly Oliver's Problem. Illustrated. i6mo, $i.oa 
/ ' The Story Hour. Illustrated. i6mo, ^1.00. 

^Timothy's Quest. Holiday Edition. Illustrated by 
Oliver Herford. i2mo, $1.50. 
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